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A SHORT HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY 


By ARTHUR Berry, M.A., of Kings College, Cambridge. 12mo, 440 pages. Illustrated. $1.50 me¢. (Univer- 
sity Series). Author's Preface. 
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**T have tried to give in this book an outline of the history of astronomy from the earliest historical times to the present day, and to fa 
present it in a form which shall be intelligible to a reader who has no special knowledge of either astronomy or mathematics, a d has only an ig 
ordinary educated person’s power of following scientific reasoning.” ie 
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HOW TO KNOW THE FERNS 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts and Habits of Our Common Ferns Fs 


q By Frances THEODORA Parsons, With 144 illustrations by Marion Satterlee and Alice J. Smith. Crown 8vo, ? 
q $1.50 net. 
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This volume is similar in aim aud scops to the author’s previous book, ‘‘ How to Know the Wild Flowers,” and is intended as a guide for 
those who enjoy seeking out and gathering ferns. By means of simple, brief descriptions and accurate illustrations it enables the unscientific 
lover of nature to identify any of our common ferns. 
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WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN 

4 By ERNEST SETON THOMPSON. With two hundred illustrations by the author. Seventh thousand. Square vi 
4 12mo, $2.00. b 
& ‘The originality and freshness of these stories is irresistible. . . . In everything he does, Mr. Thompson has a way peculiarly a 
id hisown. . . . Evenif naked and unadorned, the facts he tells us would be very interesting; but when we have the facts and the factors ye 
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fairly dancing before us, clothed in all the quaint quips and droll persiflage of an accomplished humorist and born story-teller, they are— 
asI have said—irresistible.”—W.T. Hornapay, in Recreation. 








VOLUMES IN UNIVERSITY SERIES zh 
% THE REALM OF NATURE THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SENSES i 
& An Outline of Physiography. By HuGH KosBert MILL, D.Sc. Edin.; Fel- | By JouN MCKENpaRiICK, Professor of Paysiology in the University of eS 
f low of the Royal Society of Edinburgh; Oxford Lecturer. Maps Glasgow, and Dr. SNopGRASS, Physiological Laboratory, Glasgow. a 
r and 68 Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50 net. 127 Illustrations. 12mo, 340 pages, $1 50 net. : 
‘ THE EARTH'S HISTORY CHAPTERS IN MODERN BOTANY f 
: Ae Tansee te — weeny Sy D. ROBERTS, BA, By Patrick GEppES, Professor of Botany, University College, iB 
é Camb., D.Sc., Lond. With colored Maps and [llustrations. 12mo, Dundee. 12 n0, Illustrated, $1.25 net. c 
a $1.50 net. “ 
e THE STUDY OF ANIMAL LIFE hs 
4 By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., F.R.S.E., University of Edinburgh. 12mo, Illustrated, $1.50 net. 

x 

M4 Of the Northern United States, Canada, and the British Possessions. By Naruaniet Lorp Brirtoy, Ph D., 
a Emeritus Professor of Bo'any in Columbia University, and Hon. Addison Brown, President of the Torre y Le 


7 Botanical Club. With over four thousand illustrations. In three imperial octavo volumes. The set $9.00, 
) transportation extra. 


Those already having Volumes I. and II. can secure Volume ILI. for $3.00, special net; postage 36 cents additional. 


‘€ There is no work extant in the whole series of American botanical publications which deals with descriptions of the flowering 
plants that can for a moment be compared with it, either for a skillful and delightful presentation of the s or i t-matter or for modern scientific 
and accurate mastery of the thousand-fold mass of detail of which such a work must necessarily consist.”—Prof. Conway MacMillan in 
Science. 








Special Circular and Terms to Educational Jnstitutions sent to any address upon request. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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L:ducatonal. 


MARYLA UAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
Try DGEWORTH BOARDING and DA Y 
Sebo for Gige- —86th year will begin Septem- 
ber 28, 1898. Mrs. H. P. Leresvre, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 


Gz. TIMOTHY S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens September 21, 1899. Prepares for College. 
Heads of School, Miss M. C. CARTER, Miss 8. R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY ‘io School, 
Address the Dean, 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 9 Channing Street. 


Y bel LEE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Miss M. L. Keuiy, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbur 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL. —Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or Business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for. wi" uy 8. 
Home and outdoor life. . B. Knapp, 8 





NeEw York, Utica. 

RS. PLATTS SCHOOL.—The next 

school year begins Thursday, Sept. 22, 1898. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
M*s COMEGY SAND MISS BELL'S 

BO! muenes AnD DAY SCHOOL 
Opens October . 1899. 
Students prepared for college. 


H| ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
. ¥Y£ School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circulars on 
‘ ication. Opens Sept. 27. 1850 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


~ SUMMER COURSES 


AT THE 


Massachusetts Institute of | « 
Technology. 


Instruction will be given during June and July by 
members of the regular instructing staff of the Insti- 
tute, in Architecture (including elementary Design 
and Shades and Shadows), Analytical and Organic 
Chemistry, Biology, Bacteriology, Physiology, Phy- 
sics (lectures and laboratory), French, German, 
Mathematics, Mechanism, Descriptive Geometry, 
Mechanical Drawing, and Shopwork. 

These courses are of special advantage to 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 


or other persons planning to enter the Institute 
with advanced standing in September. They also 
afford opportunity to TEACHERS and persons 
engaged in professional work to enjoy 
the advantages of the Institute laboratories. 
Circulars giving detailed information will be 
mailed free on application. 
W. TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary. 
491 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


School of Drawing and Painting, 


MUSEU OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, lass. 
The Third Term now open. 23d Year. 


Instruction in Srowing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, epee. and decorative design, and also in 
eg I anatom - d perspective. Principal instructors: 

‘ Benson, rbell,and Philip Hale (Drawing 
and Paintin }, Nira. William § Stone (Decorative Design) 
B. L,I Modellin W. Emerson (Anatomy), an 
A. K. Boned (Perspect Ray Pupils are allowed the free 
use of the galleries of the aa. For circulars giv- 
ing detailed information, add 

MISS ELIZABETH L LOMBARD, Manager. 

















The Sauveur Summer School of 
Languages 
AT AMHERST COLLEGE, MASS., 
July 10-August 18. 


For deseriptive pamphlet apply to the Rev. Davrp 
Spraaur, Amherst, Mass. For particulars and circulars 
of L, Sauveur’s Works, address 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 263 Dearborn Av., Chicago, Ill. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Roxbury Latin School. 


(Pounded in 1645.) 
WM. ©. COLLAR, Headmaster. 


Prepares for Harvard. pmogeeenal educational advan- 
tages. Refined home in the “Admiral wpueloe aow. 6 
AMES DE NORMANDIE 
President of the Sratlees, 
Address O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass, 








Educational. 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Miss FLorENcE Batpwin, Principal. Within eight 
— more than ninety pupils have entered Bryn 
awr College from this school. Diploma given in 
both General and College-Preparatory Courses. 
Fine, fire-proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful 
grounds. For circular, address the Secretary. 


SUMMER LAW SCHOOL, 


University of Virginia. 

80th Summer Term, July 1 to Sept. 1, 1899. In moun- 
tainous and non-malarial section of Virginia. These 
courses have proved peculiarly profitable to beginners: 
to candidates for admission to the bar and to practi- 
tioners who have lacked sy: memets instruction or need 
review. For catalogue, addre 

R. C, MINOR, Secretary, Charlottesville, Va. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer Courses. 


FIFTH YEAR. JULY 10-AUGUST 18. 


A delightful suburban localit MS New York Citv. For 
announcement, address MARSHALL 8. BROWN, 
“Univ ersity Heights, New York City. 








QUINCY MANSION SCHOOL 


For Girls, 
QUINCY, = MASS. 


For Illustrated Circular, lia 
HORACE MANN WILLARD, Se. D., Wollaston, Mass. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply 
to Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 


Pensionnat Francais de Il’ Académie 
du Vermont, and TRAINING SCHOOL FOR TEACH- 
ERS OF FRENCH. Spring term of ten weeks opens 
April. 18. Rev. and Mrs. L.C. ROUX, Saxton’s River, 
near Bellow’s Falls, Vt. 














Teachers, etc. 
2D: COX, Litt.D., LECTURER ON 


glish. The usage of the Masters of English in 

all crue fully illustrated, Will make engagements 

with colleges, summer schools, women’s clubs, and any 
literary organizations. 

Evening addresses on great English and American 

writers. flighest references given. Address care Nation. 





A TEACHER OF LARGE EXPERT- 
ence in preparing for Harvard, Yale, and Prince- 
ton in Latin, Greek, and German, wants a position in col- 
lege or first-class ‘college- -preparatory school. Has re- 
cently studied in Germany. Address 

Pui. Dr., care Nation. 





IBRARIAN— FOUR YEARS’ EX- 
perience in one of largest American libraries—will 
act as assistant or take charge of town or college libra- 
ry. References as to scho a and efficiency fur- 
nished on application to A. K. G., care of the Nation. 





A GERMAN LADY HAVING LIVED 
in Paris several years, wishes to take two young 
ladies to Europe, to travel through Germany during 
June, and to conduct their study of French in Paris for 
three months. Address “ K.,’’ care Nation. 





A SPECIALIST IN LATIN, P4A.D., 

seven years’ experience, five years in present place, 

desires a chair of Latin for the coming year in a college 

in Eastern or Middle States. Has published some. 
Address Px.D., care Nation. 





ROFESSOR OF GERMAN AND 

French, Ph.X. Heidelberg, for five years in charge 
of college department, desires position for next fall. 
Teaches also Latin and History. Address Dr H. Zick, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


OUR YVEARS’ ACADEMICAL 
Course, preparatory to Yale, Vassar, etc., reduced 
to less than one year by private instruction. 
Pamphlet free. v. WM. WEBER, 
Belleville, m1. 





ANTED—POSITION AS TUTOR 

during Summer. Refer to Dean of Yale College, 
Curtis H. WALKER, Claas of 1800, 97 Whitney Avenue, 
New Haven, Conn. 


HARVARD M.A. would like position 
to teach Classics in Preparatory & School, or as pri- 
vate tutor, Address * care Nation. 


PAD,, WHO TAUGHT FOR TEN 
years, desires a pocition in Mathematics or Modern 
ANZUAKC, _Address § 8. , the Nation. 











HARLES W. STONE, Tutor ee Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
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EUROPE ‘isis... 


all parts of Cen 
Eu ; British Isles; also Norway, North sai 


Russia, etc. Various and well- 
matured itineraries. Superior 1 899 
conductors. Select parties —_ 
May $, June 10, June 24, and 


July 4. Unequalled arrangements. Inclusive cost 
* Old World tourist Guide,” illus., free. 


A. _ DE POTTER, 45 Broadway, Dept. G., N. Y. 


Four admirably arranged 
EUROPE and attractive routes for 
EUROPEAN PARTIES, 

under the patronage of ae 
are offered this sea- 
Mrs. M. D. FRAZA son, which is the 
12th in practical experience with foreign 
tours. For daily itineraries and references, 
send to 72 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


7 BUROPE? 


th now ready. 40 select parties under pe r- 
sonal escort; all expenses $270 to $500. Independent 
Tickets for any round of travel. Ocean Passages by 

ALL LINES. Choice rooms. Correspondence invited. 


W.H. EAVES, Agt. H. Gaze & Sons, 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Tel. 3956. 


aurowp (On a Bicycle Trip? 


Send for small book, ‘‘ Bicyling Notes for Tour- 
ists Abroad.’’ 10 cents in stamps. 
_F. , 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Box 1870, Boston. 


London, Paris, Holland, the Rhine, 
EUROP Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. 
An excellent apes to travel 
with a pleasant party under skilful guidance and at 
moderate expense. 6th year. Address H. W. DUN- 
NING, Ph.D., 76 W. D., Yale Univ., New Haven, Ct. 


EUROPE. 
BOSTON EUROPEAN TOURING CLUB, 
Professors Morris, Mac Watters, and Dean Buell (with 
Mrs. Buell) of Boston Univ. School of Theol., and others 
already booked for summer tgur. Good peeeeee tions 
necessary. FRANK B. CRAWFORD, 
610 Tremont Building, _ 





ww EUROPEAN TOURS, 


17th Year. Parties limited. Terms rea- 
+ o* rw sonable. Conducted by 
hd Dr.& Mrs.H. S. Paine,Glens Falls, N.Y. 


EUROPE A HARVARD GRADUATE, and Ph.D. Ber- 
lin University, who has lived three years 
abroad, will take not more than three young men on a 
tour of eight weeks. Highest references given and re- 
be Address H. C. M., 1417 K St., N.W., Washington, 








EUROP! Small, select party of Ladies— 
9 days. Ninth Tour. Refer- 

ences. Address Miss H. M. BARBOUR, 

8 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. on 


DOCTOR Familiar with Europe will take 


charge of one or more boys or 
an invalid, for summer trip. Address 
DOC TOR, care of Nation, N. . 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


THE MISSES WELDON, with their 9th Annual Class 
Young Ladies’ Foreign Tour. Restricted ; highest re- 
ferences, Address THE MOORINGS, Lock ‘Hay EN, Pa 


EUROPE ANNUAL SUMMER TOURS. 

Norway and Central FW ES: 
Small ant conducted by Prof. CAMILLE THURWAN- 
GER, 3 erce Building, Boston, 


AX. INSTRUCTOR IN THE MASS. 
Institute of Technology, who has spent three sum- 
mers abroad, will take two young men on a bicycle trip 
to Europe in’ June, Address M. | l. T., » Care ire Nation. 











School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1242 12th bt., Washington. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Cent. Bdg., Minneapolis. 
730 Cooper Bdg., Denver. §258tims’n BK. ,Los Angeles 
ore Wabash Ave. ‘Chicago. 825 M’ket St., San Franc saee 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGEN CY, 

24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining portions. HARLAN P. FRENC H, Manager. 


CHERME RHORN’S TEACHER s 


AGENCY. Oldest and best knows in the U. 8. 
Established 1855. 8 E. 14th 8t., N. By. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
wM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 








The Nation. 


Summer Resorts. | Gee eocececetccesesccesce 
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THE BARTLETT COTTAGES, | 3 cmc g 

FISHER’S ISLAND, N. Y. , 

Geren wlles eoumand trom ira : ROGER bY 

lombting snd drainage srctly sanitary. 8 
lilustrated circular mailed « application 

EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT, WI! L LI A M S 4 

INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. b | 

The Founder of the American! 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. Best re 
ferences. Illustrated pamphiets on application 
CaRL Lanpsge, Proprietor 


SWITZERLAND .o1f SAS. 
HOTEL RICHE-MONT. 
First-class hotel with moderate tariff. Large gardens. 
pegemieens view over the lake and mountains. Lift, 
baths, electric light in every room. Patronized by Ame 
rican families. fn winter very reduced pension terms, 
Tariff and pamphiets sent free on application 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 
COOPERATIVE SUMMER SETTLEMENT 
Furnished chalets at low rates. For circulars, address 
Rev. J. E. JOHNSON, 301 So. Sth St., Philada | 


System — A Free Church 
in a Free State. 


The Standard Life, 


U. S. Minister to Turkey. 


** Fach page is teeming With interest 


Christian Advocate 


‘©The stvle of the tempered writer of 


history is here N. Y. Time 
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, 

by 

OSCAR S. STRAUS, LL.D., 

{ 

4 

THE NEW and WONDERFUL 
{ 


ZEISS | I2mo, 257 pages $1 25 
} 
Sold by bookseller Sent, postpaid, by the 
pubi Aers, on receipt of price 4 
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/PIELD-GLASSES| 
| 


THE CENTURY CO., 3} 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 3 


i i i i i i i i 
tliat distillate A 


THEODORE MUNDORFF, Optician, | 
1167 Broadway, N.Y. Send for circular. 
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The Proprietors who in 1861 purchased the Spectator have since that date conducted {t themselves. They are 


therefore exempted from many influences which press severely on the independence of Journalism, and have from 
the first made it their chief object to say out what they believe to be truth in th “wy, polities, and soctal ques 
tions, irrespective, not only of opposition from without, but of the opinion of the tr own supporters. Their object 
is to reflect the opinion of cultivated Liberals, but in the mater of the Amerfean War they fought against the 


mass of the very class they are tr ring to represent, and were finally acknowledged by them to have been in the right 

The news of the current week is compressed into an animated narrative, which the laziest or bustest may read, 
without missing the life or import of the events 

The Spectator contains a ifet of all Books pubis shed during the week (not under one shilling tn price), with the 
names of the publishers and the prices attached, a feature which will grea‘ly increase [ts value to booksellers, 
librarians, literary institutions, and private gentlemen. 

The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at Messrs. Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass.; The International News Co., 83 and 85 Duane St., New York; Messrs. Brentano's, Union Square 
New York; The Subscription News Co., 47 Dey St., New York, and 7 ( ‘lark St., Chicago, and The 
Harold A. Wilson Co., Ltd., 35 King St., Ww est Toronto, Canada, where single copies can be obtained, 
and subscriptions are received. 


SUBSCRIPTION, Pavyasie tx Apvance, $7.50 A YEAR. 
SPECTATOR, LTD., 1 Wellington St Street, Strand, London, England. 








If You are Thinking 


of a miucing into your schoo yurse of in 


Le Francais Pratique. |) 


rancate Pratowe. S| ()RT U], \ 


LECTURES FACILES. Pour l’Etude du Fran don't take up with the first system you happen 
cais. Cloth, 256 pages, $1.00. to hear of, but investigate the subject care 

LA LANGUE FRANCAISE. ire Partie. 12mo, THE BENN PITMAN SYSTEM 
cloth, 282 pages, $1.25. 

LA LANGUE FRANCAISE. 2me Partie. 12mo, 
cloth, 276 pages, $1.25. For full information, address 

Complete catalogue on application. For sale by all book- 


sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher. The Phonographic Institute 
WILLIAMR. JENKINS Company, 


851 and 853 6th Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York CINCINNATI, 0., U.S 


N. B.--We take especial pleasure in placing managers 
of schools [n communication with competent teachers 


Publications in French | 
By Prof. PAUL BERCY. 





has been the standard for forty-four years 


Study and Practice of French in School 
IN THREE PARTS. 


By L. C. Boname, 258 South 16th St., Philadelphia The Queen’s London. 





A carefully graded course, meeting requirements for Containing Exquisite Views of London and ite En 
entrance examination at college. Practice in converaa- virona, together with a fine series of Pictures of 
tion and thorough drill in Pronunciation and Grammar the Queen's Diamond Jabilee Procession. An 

From Education, Boston: “A well-made series, Teach larged Edition, Price, #4.75 


ers and pupils will find the three books helpful and tn- 


teresting.’ CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


7 AND 9 WEST :8TH ST., NEW YORK. 
is valuable in proportion to ite in- 
An Agency fluence. If it merely hears of va 


cancies and tells is something, bat if itis asked to YWNVERSATION OD hare ) 
you about them that recommend a teacher and rec- C ‘ Ae ra = 4 Sand ALF REN ce fo nd 


ommends you, that is more. Ours young Ame rican Teac hers. Premiére Livrauon, 24 pp 
Cc. W. BA BARDEE Ek, Syracuse, N.Y. Recommends Malled for 10 cts E. Kora, 1146 Pine &t., Phliada , 
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Houghton 
Mifflin €s° 
Company's 
NEW BOOKS 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
AND HIS FRIENDS. 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. With 
many Portraits and Other Illustrations. 
8vo, $3.00. 


A delightful book of reminiscences of Low- 
ell and of the interesting friends who sur- 
rounded him. Dr. Hale was in college with 
Lowell. and they were intimate friends. He 
writes of Lowell with sincere admiration and 
in that very interesting sytle which makes 
Dr. Hale’s stories so fascinating. The book 
will heighten esteem for Lowell, and can 
hardly fail of wide popularity. 


























THROUGH NATURE TO GOD 


By JOHN Fiske. 16mo, $1.00. 


This book discusses, in Mr. Fiske’s large 
and luminous way, the mystery of evil, the 
cosmic roots of love and self-sacrifice, and 
the everlasting reality of religion. It falls in 
the same group with his “Idea of God” and 
“Destiny of Man,”’ which have been an in- 
spiration and a source of strength and light 
to a multitude of readers. 


CAMBRIDGE MILTON 


Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of 
John Milton, Cambridge Edition. Edited 
by WILLIAM VAUGHN Moopy. With ad- 
mirable Introductions to the longer poems, 
Notes, Translations of Milton’s Latin 
Poems, Indexes to titles and first lines, 
and a Biographical Sketch. With a fine 
portrait and an engraved title-page con- 
taining a vignette of Milton’s home. 
Large crown 8vo, $2.00. 


One of the best of all the volumes in the 
Cambridge Edition, and beyond comparison 
the best single-volume edition of Milton ever 
published. 


THE LADDER OF FORTUNE 


By FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR, author of 
“Claudia Hyde,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A story of wealth which the possessor does 
not know how to use; of struggle to gain a 
footing in good society; of Western America 
and Paris—told with the skill of a practised 
novelist. 


POEMS OF HENRY TIMROD 


Complete Memorial Edition. With a Bio- 
graphical Sketch and a Portrait. $1.50 net. 


“Now that the people of the South are 
raising a memorial to Timrod’s fame, the 
suggestion seems a proper one to make, that 
the American people share in the honor, for 
he was a true American poet, and worthy to 
stand in the narrow space that belongs to the 
best.""—The Century. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 





MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND 
COMPANY’S SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF NEW BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
TEACHERS. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
CORN PLANTS. By Freperick Le Roy Sarcent. With illustrations. 12mo, 75 


cents. 

In compact form and in readable style Mr. Sargent gives a clear account of the six important grain plants of 
the world,—wheat, oats, rye, barley, rice, and maize, He shows how well they are adapted for ideal food products 
for mankind, and gives the history, distribution, and uses of each of the six plants. 


A FIRST BOOK OF BIRDS. By Ottve THorNE MILLER, author of ‘‘ Birdways,’’ 
‘In Nesting Time,” “ Little Brothers of the Air,’’‘‘A Bird-Lover in the West,” ‘‘Four-Handed Folk,”’ 
and ** Upon the Tree-Tops.” Illustrated. Square 12mo, 75 cents. 

A bird book intended for children. It describes birds’ nests, the young birds—their growth, etc., their lan- 
guage, food, migrations, development, structure, and economic value. It instructs how to attract them to visit 
about our houses and how to study their ways. its value and interest are greatly increased by many pictures of 
birds, eight of which are printed in colors. 


EVERY-DAY BUTTERFLIES. By Samvet H. Scupper, author of ‘‘The Butter- 
flies $3 the Eastern States and Canada,” “ Frail Children of the Air,” etc. Fully illustrated. Crown 
8vo, $2.00. 

The book is written for popular reading. It includes familiar accounts of sixty or more of the commonest but- 
terflies taken in the order of the season. It is written in a pleasing manner, and the descriptions of the butterflies 
and their habits have the clearness and easy grace which come from the fullest knowledge. The popular names are 
given, also the scientific. 





LITERATURE AND ESSAYS. 
THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES. Translated into English by Grorcr H. 


Pavmer, Professor in Harvard University. With an Introduction. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Ample knowledge of Greek literature is supplemented in the author by an uncommon mastery of English, and 
his comprehensive appreciation of Greek character and life, of Greek thought and dramatic genius, enables him 
to give to his translation the force, the freedom, and the fluency of an original work. To the translation he pre- 
fixes an Introduction of considerable length, treating of the Greek drama, of the place of the Antigone in Greek 
tragedy, and comments of remarkable value and attractiveness. 


THE PROMETHEUS BOUND OF AESCHYLUS. Translated into English by 
Pau. ELMER More, late Associate in Sanskrit and Classical Literature in Bryn Mawr College. With 
an Introduction and Notes. 12mo, 75 cents. 

This work is characterized by the same care in translating and editing as was shown in the author’s prepara- 
tion of Plato’s Judgment of Socrates for the Riverside Literature Series. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE. By Huco Minsrersera, Professor of Psychology in 

Harvard University. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

It isa i of good fortune to many readers that, instead of restricting the results of his studies in 
the field of Psychology to University students, Professor Miinsterberg here offers them to the public. 
They are worthy of the great reputation which he bears in this department of scientific investigation, 
and form a book of remarkable value. Some of the topics treated are: The Danger from Experimental 
Psychology, Psychology and the Real Life, Psychology and Art, and Psychology and Mysticism. In the 
hands of a master like Professor Miinsterberg these subjects are full of suggestion, and his treatment 
prophesies vast benefits in the domains of edueation, social life. practical life, and religion. Teachers, 
thoughtful clergymen, and students of society and life will find this book well worth their careful study. 


CAMBRIDGE MILTON. Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of John Milton. 
Cambridge Edition. Edited by WiLtiAM VauGHN Moopy. With admirable Introductions to the 
Jonger poems, Notes, Numbered Lines, Translations of Milton's Latin Poems, Indexes to titles and 
first lines, and a Biographical Sketch. With a fine portrait and an engraved title-page containing a 
vignette of Milton’s home. Large crown 8vo, $2.00. 

One of the best of all the volumes in the Cambridge Edition, and beyond comparison the best single-volume 
edition of Milton ever published. 


Recent Issues of the Riverside Literature Series. 


No. 128. Byron's Prisoner of Chillon, and Other Poems. With a Biographical Sketch, Introduction, 
and Notes. 16mo, paper, 15 cents, net. 

The Other Poems include Fare Thee Well, She Walks in Beauty, The Destruction of Sennacherib, 

Maid of Athens, Mazeppa, and several besides. 

129. P.ato’s Judgment of Socrates: being The spolog: , Crito, and the closing scene of Phado. 
Translated, with an Introduction and Notes by Pau, ELmer More. Paper, 16mo, 15 cents, net. 

130. Emerson's The Superlative, and Other Essays. With an Introduction. Paper, 16mo, 15 cents, net. 

The Other Essays are: Uses of Great Men; Shakespeare, or The Poet; and Social Aims. 


No. 131. Emerson’s Nature, and Compensation. Edited by Epwarp W. Emerson. Paper, 16mo, 
15 cents, net. 


This book has special value and interest in the fact that it contains an Introduction and Notes by 
the son of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
No. 182. Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum, and Other Poems. Edited, with a Biographical 
Sketch, by Loutse Imogen Gurney. Paper, 16mo, 15 cents, net. 


Among the twenty-two poems contained in this book are The Forsaken Merman, Geish's Grave, 
Dover Beach, Kaiser Dead, The Scholar Gypsy, and Thyrsis. 


No. ——-. Cuavucer's Prologue, The Knight's Tale, and The Nun's Priest’s Tale. Edited by Frank T. 
Maruer, Jr. Paper, 16mo, 15 cents, net. 
No -, Sonurz’s Abraham Lincoln. With a Portrait of Lincoln and a Biographical Sketch of Mr. 


Scnurz. Paper, 16mo, 15 cents, net. 


COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH. For ‘‘Careful Study,’’ for 1900, 

1901, 1902. Crown 8vo, 656 pages, $1.00, net. 

This book brings together, in a single volume, all the Essays and Poetry, specified as requiring “careful study ” 
for examination in eo or admission to American colleges in the yéars 1900, 1901, and 1902, It comprises 
Macaulay's Essay on Milton, Milton’s Paradise Lost, Milton's L’Allegro, I] Penseroso, and Other Poems. ake- 
epeare’s Macbeth, Macaulay's Life and Writings of Addison, Burke’s On Conciliation with the Colonies. 





Descriptive circulars of many of the books mentioned above will be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Parx Sreeer, Bosron; 11 East SeventeentH Street, New York; 378-388 
Wanash Avenug, Cuicaco. 
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27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


NEW BOOKS, 





IN THE STORY OF THE NATIONS SERIES. 


No. 54. The Story of Austria 


the Home of the Hapsburg Dynasty, from 

1282 to the Present Day. By SIDNEY 

WHITMAN. Fully illustrated. Large 12°, 

$1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 

It is a curious fact that up to this time there 
bas not existed in any language an unbroken his- 
tory of the German portion of the Austrian-Hun- 
garian Empire, as it has been connected with the 
great Imperial dynasty of Germany, the Haps- 
burgs. Works in abundance have been written 
upon particular epochs of this history, but there 
has been no attempt to connect all the periods. 
In the “Story of Austria’? Mr. Whitman has pro- 
vided a complete narrative of German Austria. He 
bas regarded bis subject as ‘‘in the main the story 
of the dominant House of Hapsburg, with its 
centre of interest based upon the events of those 
particular provinces which now comprise the Cis- 
leithanic Empire; those provinces which in the 
present day form the southeastward wedge of 
Teuton blood and civilization, against the extension 
of which the Slavonic Bohemian and the Magyar 
Hungarian are waging a passive but determined 
resistance.”’ 


The Life of George Borrow 


The Life, Writings, and Correspondence of 
George Borrow, 1803-1881, author of ‘“‘The 
Bible in Spain,’’ etc. By WILLIAM I. 
KNAPP, Ph.D., late of Yale and Chicago 
Universities. In 2 vols. Illustrated. 8vo, 
per set, $6.00. (Ready next week.) 
George Borrow was born in East Dereham, Nor- 

folk, England, in 1803. He spent much of his time 
studying languages, for which he had a great gift, 
acquiring, among other tongues, that of the gyp- 
sies. After much adventurous roaming and many 
struggles, in 1833 he received the appointment as 
agent of the British and Foreign Libre Society, 
in which capacity he travelled extensively, learn- 
ing with marvellous ease the language of each 
country visited by him. He was noted for his 
eccentricities, his fondness for .the gypsies, his 
passion for athletic exercises, his scorn for the 
gentilities of life and his vigorous advocacy of 
the doctrines of the Church of England. 


Writings of James Monroe 


Edited by S. M. HAMILTON, of the Bureau of 
Rolls and Library, Department of State. 
Uniform with ‘“‘The Writings of Jefferson,’’ 
‘“‘Washington,”’ etc. In course of publica- 
tion. To be completed in six or seven 
volumes. Limited edition of 750 copies 
printed from type. 8°, half leather, gilt 
tops. Price per volume to subscribers, 
$5.00. Volume II. now ready. 


Islam in Africa 


Its Effects—Religious, Ethical, and Social— 
upon the People of the Country. By AN- 
SON P. ATTERBURY, Pastor of the Park 
Presbyterian Church, New York. With 
Introduction by F. F. ELLINWOooD, Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Religions, Univer- 
sity of New York, and Secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 
12°, (Nearly ready.) 

In view of the widespread assertion that Moham- 
medanism is the natural and most effective social 
and religious force for the control of the African 
continent, Dr. Atterbury has carefully investigated 
the effects of Islam upon the African tribes. The 
result of his research is set forth in a clear and 


forcible style. 
Lone Pine 


The Story of a Lost Mine. By R. B. Town- 

SHEND. 12mo, $1.25. 

The book gives evidence of a vigorous capacity in 
narrative and is full of descriptive force. . . . 
The writer’s strength in dealing with scenes of 
violence and of bloodshed is certainly remarkable, 
and it is associated with a vivid representation of 
the scenery and surroundings in which the events 
occur, . . , The author appears to trade on an 
inexhaustible steck of incident and description. . .. 
The book is evidently the work of a clever writer 
and of an experienced traveller.—(The Atheneum, 


FOR STUDENTS, 


Hadley’s Economics 


An Account of the Relations between Pri- 
vate Property and Public Welfare. By 
ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, Professor of 
Political Economy in Yale University. 8vo, 
$2.50, net. 


The work is now used in classes in Yale, 
Princeton, Harvard, Amherst, Dartmouth, 
Bowdoin, Vanderbilt, Bucknel, Bates, Le- 
land Stanford, University of Oregon, Uni- 
versity of California, etc. 

“The author has done his work splendidly. He ts 
clear, precise, and thorough No other book 
has given an equally compact and intelligent in- 
terpretation,’’—[{Am. Journal of Seciology. 


A Simple Grammar 
of English Now in Use 


By JOHN EARLE, A.M., LL.D., Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon, University of Oxford, author 
of “English Prose; Its Elements, History, 
and Usage.’’ 12mo, $1.50. 

“The book is a clear, careful, and scholarly 
treatise on the English Language and its use, that 
will be valuable to teachers and to students of lan- 
guage everywhere.’’—| Washington Times 


Some Common Errors of 
Speech 


Suggestions for the ivoidingof certain classes 
of errors, together with examples of bad 
and of good usage. By ALFRED G. ComMpPp- 
TON. l16mo, 75 cents. 

“This is an interesting and sensible little book, 
commendably free from the pedantry which usually 
disfigures books on the correct use of English. The 
author's comments on faults in grammar are terse, 
and cover some grave offences against correct 
English.''—[ Rochester Herald. 


The Historical Development 
of Modern Europe 


From the Congress of Vienna to the Present 
Time. By CHARLES M. ANDREWS, Pro- 
fessor of History in Bryn Mawr College. 
Two volumes. With maps. §&8vo, gilt tops, 
each $2.50. Part I.—From 1815 to 1850. 
PART II.—From 1850 to 1897. 

“The work is to be commended both for the ac- 
curacy of its scholarship and for its popular mode 
of treatment.’’—[Churchman. 


The Art of Phonography 


A Complete Instructor in the Best Method 
of Shorthand for All Kinds of Verbatim 
Work, with the Author’s Latest Improve- 
ments. By JAMES E. MUNSON, official 
stenographer New York Supreme Court, 
and author of the Munson System of Pho- 
nography. New, revised edition. 12mo, 
$2.00. 


“It is the most complete book of shorthand in- 
struction that has ever been published. The old 
Munson text-book was exceedingly minute and Care- 
ful in its rules, but the present volume is twice as 
large, and goes into details with far greater tho- 
roughness."'—[Springfield Republican, 


Bird Studies 


An Account of the Land Birds of Eastern 
North America. By WILLIAM E. D. Scorr. 
With 166 illustrations from original photo- 
graphs. Quarto, leather, back, $5.00, net. 


Thia work, while strictly accurate in every par- 
ticular, avoids the use of all technical terms. The 
fiinstrations are from live birds. A distinctive 
feature of the book is the views of nests, these 
having been photographed, often with no little dif- 
ficulty, without being removed from their original 





positions, 





OUT-OF-DOCR BOOKS 


Nature Studies in Berkshire 


By JOHN COLEMAN ADAMS. With 16 illus- 
trations in photogravure from original 
photographs by Arthur Scott. 8vo. (Ready 
in May.) 

A collection of prose pictures of skiea and woods 
and ftlelds, intermingled with the reflections of a 
writer who is at once a philosepher and a poet, one 
who enjoys profoundly the beauties of the Berk 
shire Ilills, and who possesses the art of enabling 
his reader to share in his enjoyment 


Ornamental Shrubs 


By Lucius D. Davis. For Garden, Lawn, 
and Park Planting. With over 100 illus- 
trations. Svo. (Ready in May.) 

This volume ia addressed to both scientific men 
and that large class of persons who, though Inte- 
rested in plants, have no knowledge of Botany, and 
neither time ner inclination to acquire it The 
phraseology is plain and the descriptions are easily 
comprehensible; yet the book contains material 
never before presented, relating t varieties of 
plants developed under cultivation 


. 
Our Insect Friends and Foes 
By Beiue S. CRAGIN. How to Collect, Pre 
serve, and Study Them. With over 259 il- 
lustrations. Svo. (Ready in May.) 


Miss Cragin sets forth the pleasure to be derived 


from a systematic study of the habits of losects 
aad gives many points which will be of practical 
value to the beg!nner She gives comprehensive 
descriptions of all the more important species to 


be found in the United States, together with illus 
trations of the same 
Previously Jssued 


Among the [loths and Butterflies 


By JULIA P. BALLARD. §vo, $1.50. 


Wildflowers of the 
Northeastern States 


Drawn and carefully described from life, by 
ELLEN MILLER and MARGARET C. WHIT- 
ING. With 308 illustrations the size of life 
Large vo, $3.00. 

*,* The only volume devoted to the wild flowers 
which gives these flowers the size of life 


By CHARLES S. NEWHALL 
The Trees of Northeastern America 
Fully illustrated. Svo, $1.75 
*.* The only volume upon the trees which gtves 
life-size leaves drawn from nature 
The Vines of Northeastern America 
Fully illustrated from original sketches. 8vo, 


14a 


The Shrubs of Northeastern 
America 
Fully illustrated. Svo, $1.75 


The Leaf-Collector’s Handbook 


Illustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 


The Wonders of Plant Life 


By Mrs. S. B. HERRICK. Illustrated 16mo 
$1.50. 


Lawns and Gardens 


How to Beautify the Home Lot, the Pleasure 
Ground, and Garden. By N. JONSBON- 
Rost, Landscape Gardener, N. Y. City 
Parks. With 172 plans and illustrations. 
Large 8vo, $3.50. 


Landscape Gardening 
By SAMUEL PARSONS, jr., ex-Superinten- 
dent of Parks, New York City. Notes and 
Suggestions on Lawns and Lawn-Planting, 
Laying Out and Arrangement of Country 
Places, Large and Small Plots, etc. Large 
8vo, with nearly 200 illustrations, $3.59. 
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_ NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 





DAVIS’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Professor W. M. Davis of Harvard eye ner 6 assisted by William H. 
Snyder, Master of Science in Worcester Academy. Cloth. 428 pages. 
Fully illustrated. $1.25. 


HASTINGS AND BEACH’S GENERAL PHYSICS 


By Professors Hastinas and Beacu of Yale University. 768 pages. Illus- 
trated. $2.75. 


BYRD’S LABORATORY MANUAL IN ASTRONOISIY 
Ppa E. Byrp, Director of the Observatory, Smith College. 273 pages. 


HOYT’S WORLD’S PAINTERS AND THEIR PICTURES 
By Deristue L. Hoyt, of the Massachusetts Normal Art School. 
pages. Fully illustrated. $1.25, 


FRANZ GRILLPARZER’S SAPPHO 


Edited by Professor FERRELL, of the State University of Mississippi. 143 
pages. 60 cents. International Modern Language Series. 


KLEIST’S PRINZ FRIEDRICH VON HOMBURG 


Edited by Professor NoLLen, of Iowa College. 172 pages. 
ternational Modern Language Series. 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS 


From “The Spectator.” Edited by Mary E. LircHFievp. 
cents. Standard English Classics, 


MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME 


Edited by M. Grant DanreLL, 145 pages. 35 cents. 
"Classics. 


CATHERWOOD’S HEROES OF THE MIDDLE WEST 


By Mary HarTWELL CaTHERWOOD. 141 pages. 50 cents. 


272 


80 cents. In- 


178 pages. 40 


Standard English 





KERR’S BACCHAE OF EURIPIDES 


The Text, and a Translation in English Verse. By Alexander Kerr, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Wisconsin. 127. pages. $1.00, Depart- 
ment of Special Publication, 


WENTWORTH AND HILL’S TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS 
By G. A. WentwortH andG. A. Hitt. 440 pages. $1.15. 


WENTWORTH’S GEOMETRY 


By G. A. WENTWORTH. 


ODYSSEY. Book VII. 


Edited by CHarues W. Barn, Professor of Ancient Languages in South 
Carolina College, Columbus, 8.C. 123 pages. 40 cents. Latinand Greek 
School Classics Series. 


BIRD WORLD 
A Bird Book for Children. 
MANN. 214 pages. ' 60 cents. 
COOPER’S LAST OF THE MOHICANS 


Edited by Joun B. DunBar, Instructor in Englishin the Boys’ High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 512 pages. 60cents. Standard English Classics Series 


HEMPL’S EASIEST GERMAN READING FOR LEARN- 


ers, Young or Old. By Georare Hemp, Professor of English Philology 
and Genera! Linguistics in the University of Michigan. 82 pages. 40 cents. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POETICAL WORKS OF WIL- 
LIAM COWPER 
Edited by James O. Murray, Professor of English Language and Litera- 


ture in Princeton University. 243 pages. $1.00. Athenceum Press Series, 
YOUNG’S GENERAL ASTRONOMY 


Revised Edition. By Professor C. A. Youna, of Princeton University. 
Half Leather. 630 pages. Illustrated. $2.75. 


| J. H. STickKNEY, assisted by Ratpx Horr- 
tudy and Story Nature Reader Series. 





Descriptive Circulars of the above-named books sent, postpaid, on application. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


innit QE. 


CHICAGO. LONDON. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, 


LIFE OF DANTON. 


By A. H. Bersiy, Author of ‘*The Gracchi, Marius, and Sulla,” 
‘* Life of Sir Jobn Franklin,” ‘‘ Ballads, and other Verse,” *‘ Dan- 
ton and other Verse.” With Portrait of Danton, bis Mother, and 
an Illustration of the Home of his Family at Arcis. 8vo. $4.50. 


GERMAN HIGHER SCHOOLS. 


The History Organization, and Methods of Secondary Education in Germany 


By James E. Russet. Ph D., Dean of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York, 8vo, pp. xii-456, with 7 Appendices of 
Tables and a Full Index. $2.25 

“The author shows wide reading on his subject and skilful use of the note- 
book, . . . He shows, when dealing with the seca ay schools as they now exist, 

a large first-hand knowledge, obtained by personal visitation of schools and confer- 

nce with teachers and educational authorities. There is no work in the English lan- 

guage, known to us, that contains 80 much and so valuable information about the 
secondary schools of Germany. Nor is the book a book of facts merely; the author 
has an eye also for ideas and forces, and conducts his historical narration with con- 


# tant reference to these factors.”— The Dial, Chicago. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF PLATO’S LOGIC, 


With an Account of Plato's Style and of the Chronology of his Writ- 
ings. By W. Luros_LAwskI, Professor in the University of 
Kazan, vo. $600. 


A MODERN PRIESTESS OF ISIS. (Mme. Blavatsky. ) 


Abridged and Translated on Bebalf of the Society for Psychical Re- 

search from the Russian of VSEVOLOD SERGYEEVICH SOLOVYOFF. 

By WaLteR Lear, Litt.D. With Appendices, Crown 8vo, $2.00 

“tf any of our readers are Interested In the objects which led to the founda- 

tion of the Soclety for Peychical Research, and to which ite proceedings have been 

chiefly directed, we advise them to read it, as being In many respects a valuable addl- 

tion to the never-ending lietory of human credulity and imposture, . Thistsa 

curious book, which ts worth reading as a chapter fn the history of modern delusions, 

and worth reading as a contribution to the Curtosities of Literature, to which ite con- 
chiding portion is a valuable contribution.” —N. Y, Mall and Kepress, 


A PRIMER OF GEOSFIETRY. 


By James SuTHERLAND, M.A. Crown 8vo, 116 pages. $0.75. 

This little book is an attempt to give a First Course in Geometry, Men- 
suration and Measurements that shall be of real value as an Educational 
Training, and that shall be the foundation for more advanced work In the 
higher parts of the school. 


” LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 








& CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


PLANE AND SOLID GEO/PIETRY. 


By James Howarp Gore, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, Colum- 
tan University, Author of ‘* Elements of Geodesy,” ‘‘ History of 
Geodesy,” etc , etc. Crown 8vo, 220 pages, $1.00. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE DIFFERENTIAL AND 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS AND DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS. 


By F GLANVILLE TayLor, M.A., B.Sc., Mathematical Lecturer at 
University College, Nottingham. Crown 8vo, 592 pages, $3.00. 


This book gives a fairly full treatment of the more elementary parts of the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, together with a shorter treatment of Ordi- 
nary Differential Equations. The aim has been to present each subject in a 
clear and simple manner and invest them with general interest. Examples 
of the practical application of the subjects have been freely introduced. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


By G. S. NewrTs, F LC., F.C.8, Demonstrator in the Royal College 
of Science, London, etc. With 146 llustrations. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. $1.75. : 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, QUANTITATIVE AND 


QUALITATIVE. 
By G. 8S. Newts. Crown 8vo, 474 pages. 


SYNOPSIS OF GERMAN GRAISIMAR FOR THE 
USE OF HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


By Epwarp ALTHAUS, Instructor in German at the High School, 
Borough of the Bronx, New York City. 12mo, 124 pages. #0.60. 


This book is intended to accompany the student throughout his high- 
school course, to be referred to continually for the statement of grammatical 
rules or the elucidation of the various difficulties of construction as he meets 
them in the course of his reading. 


01-03 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


$1 75. 
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The Week. 


The latest news about Samoan affairs 
is supplied by Herr von Bilow’s speech 
in the Reichstag, a statement of singular 
lucidity and frankness, couched in terms 
of equal courtesy and self-respect. With 
such a spirit prevailing in Berlin there 
can be no fear of any serious trouble 
growing out of the killing of the Ame- 
rican and British soldiers by the Ma- 
taafaites the other day, or out of the 
complication as a whole. The negotiation 
on our side has been conducted with 
the evident desire to yield all the points 
in a game which is not worth the candle; 
and this is the right way to conduct it. 
It does not imply “lowering the flag” 
or sacrificing the national honor, but 
merely a wholesome desire to get rid 
of a bad job on the best terms and at 
the least cost possible. The Cologne 
Gazette gives us unstinted praise for the 
concessions we have made and the 
friendship we have shown to Germany, 
in such sad contrast to the exacting and 
bickering policy of Great Britain. This 
means that we have found out the mis- 
take we made in meddling with the Sa- 
moan business at all. It means, also, 
that the less we have to do with it here- 
after, the better we shall be pleased. It 
is not possible to interpret in any other 
way theannouncement whichcomes from 
Washington, and is confirmed from Ber- 
lin, that when Germany proposed that 
the Samoan Commission of three should 
act only by unanimous consent we agreed, 
and that when Great Britain declined the 
proposal, thus causing a deadlock, we 
withdrew from active participation in 
the controversy, leaving the other par- 
ties to fight it out. This was what Burke 
called a case of wholesome neglect. It 
had the effect of bringing the others to 
an agreement which promises to be sa- 
tisfactory. For this Secretary Hay is to 
be congratulated. If he could attenuate 
our share in the Samoan muddle still 
more, he might spare us further trouble 
and save some American lives. 








Considering what the United States 
and England and Germany undertook to 
do in the Samoan Islands, what they ac- 
tually have done looks like a sarcastic 
comment by fate on human intentions. 
By the act, or treaty, of Berlin, conclud- 
ed on June 14, 1889, the three Powers 
graciously proposed to show the Samo- 
ans how to do it. They were to put an 
end to the bloody conflicts between rival 
chiefs, known as “kings.”” They were to 
take charge of trade and land titles and 
education and religion, and in general 
make the islands blossom at once into 
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civilization. During the ten years of this 
kindly tripartite tutelage, however, we 
have seen two wars conducted in the 
characteristic way of savages; we have 
seen endless intrigues and squabbles, 
principally between the representatives 
of the three governments who were to 
teach the natives how to dwell together 
in unity; and, as the final touch, we 
see the lives of English and American 
officers and men lost in the attempt to 
settle the quarrels of barbarians on the 
other side of the globe. Surely it was 
a prophetic word which that sane and 
cool American, Secretary Gresham, 
wrote in 1894: 

“In our relations to Samoa we have made 
the first departure from our traditional and 
well-established policy of avoiding entan- 
gling alliances with foreign Powers in rela- 
tion to objects remote from this hemisphere. 
Like all other human transactions, the wis- 
dom of that departure must be tested by its 
fruits. . . . Every nation, and especially 
every strong nation, must sometimes be 
conscious of an impulse to rush into difficul- 
ties that do not concern it except in a high- 
ly imaginary way. But our first ad- 
venture in that direction afforded most sig- 
nal and convincing proof that the only safe- 
guard against all the evils of interference 
in affairs that do not specially concern us, 
is to abstain from such interference alto- 
gether. . . . The general act of Berlin 
has utterly failed to correct, if indeed it has 
not aggravated, the very evils which it was 
designed to prevent.”’ 


If Mr. Gresham could say this in 1894, 
what would he say now if he were alive 
and saw, not only the natives in Samoa 
butchering each other, but the foreign 
forces there almost at blows? The way 
in which all ideas of justice and decency 
are necessarily mixed up in such a busi- 
ness is shown in the dispatches. A land- 
ing party kills twenty-seven natives 
with machine-guns, with no loss of its 
own. That is quite right. That is the 
way civilized men fight and teach sa- 
vages to be good. But the next day the 
savages ambush the foreigners, whose 
machine-gun gets unluckily “jammed,” 
kill half-a-dozen men, and cut off their 
heads. Thereupon the civilized and 
Christian world explodes with cries of 
“Butchery!” Why won’t the brown man 
take his killing by the white man in 
peace? He will have to be killed some 
more till he learns this first lesson. 
Meanwhile, we observe that the angry 
Germans in Samoa are sneering at the 
Christianity of the English and Ameri- 
cans, and that Admiral Kautz returns 
the compliment with fine scorn for Ger- 
man Christianity. One would like to 
know what the natives could do, if they 
had a chance, in taunting the religion of 
their foreign slayers. 


The following luminous dispatch was 
sent on Monday to a Detroit newspaper 
by Mr. Carmichael, a personal friend of 
Mr. Alger’s: 

“If Secretary Alger retires from the cabi- 





net before March 4, 1901, there will be no 
subterfuge or makeshift about it. He will 
not retire to go to Paris, will not retire on 
account of ill health, or for personal politi- 
cal reasons. Should he retire, it will only 
be after the President makes a direct and 
unqualified request. The Secretary has had 
expressions from the President as to the 
desirability of his remaining in the cabinet 
He does not know that the President has 
changed. If the President should change, he 
must so declare and announce himself; he 
must assume full responsibility. It is not a 
case where there can be any pretence. This 
is Secretary Alger’s position."’ 

This is the most direct challenge which 
has yet come to Mr. McKinley from 
Alger. He here puts the responsibility 
of his presence in the cabinet fairly and 
squarely on his revered chief. We now 
know that if Alger is there, McKinley 
alone is responsible for it. Alger is 
ready to go when properly requested 
but he will not go under any subterfuge 
or disguise. No “need of rest,” no “ill 
health,” or anything of that sort. He 
must be asked to go by the only man 
who has a right to ask him. Why does 
not that man ask him? What is the 
mysterious bond which connects them” 
Will nobody throw light on this subject? 
McKinley is not firm or obstinate. He 
listens to the voice of the people. He 
consults Destiny and obeys Duty. We 
have never known a case in which Duty 
spoke more plainly and Destiny spoke 
more wisely. Why does he, then, linger? 
Why, too, this deflant tone on the part 
of Alger? He knows he can be dismissed 
to the dreary shades of Detroit in the 
twinkling of an eye. How comes he to 
be so “cocky”? Why must McKinley dis 
miss him squarely? Why can he not, if 
convenient, get rid of him on some pre- 
text? These are all topics which we 
think would be excellent as an exercise 
for the history class at colleges. 


Gen. Shafter had a regular picnic with 
the beef which Eagan and Alger sent 
him in Cuba. He ate it every day, and 
though it was “not entirely appetizing, 
there was no complaint that it was unfit 
for food.” He is even inclined to think 
that the Rough Riders and others who 
complained of their rations were really 
expecting to have “delicacies” instead of 
bacon and hard-tack. When asked by 
the counsel of, Gen. Miles, “In view of 
the condemnation of the canned roast 
beef by about 75 per cent. of the officers 
in Cuba, what would you say about its 
further use?” he replied: “As I have 
said, I don’t know of anything better. 
Personally, I prefer clear bacon. I want 
to say that the canned roast beef was 
not unfit for food. That it was unpala- 
table, uninviting, and without taste, is 
perfectly true. But it was not unfit for 
food.” It would be interesting to know 
what the General would consider “unfit 
for food.” His noble championship of 
the beef shows that he is standing brave- 
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ly by the powers that put him in charge 
of the Cuban expedition. 


The Tribune has begun to give place to 
attacks on the Administration in the 
guise of Letters to the Editor, dated 
from the Union League Club. They re- 
ceive a kind of editorial endorsement by 
being set in larger type than other let- 
ters to the editor, and placed at the head 
of a particular column, They show also 
similarities of style which betray a com- 
mon parentage. Their temper is so 
different from the adulation which 
the Tribune bestowed upon President 
McKinley before the embassy to England 
was disposed of, as to suggest some con- 
nection between the two. Such is the 
talk, at all events, within the precincts 
of the club from which the letters are 
supposed to come. The writer of the 
letters is disturbed by the fear that he 
may have to vote for McKinley again, 
“as a choice of evils’—that he “may be 
obliged at the next election to endorse 
the selection of Sherman and Alger for 
positions in the cabinet.’ How dreadful 
that this Union Leaguer never gave ut- 
terance to such thoughts until after Jo- 
seph Choate was appointed Ambassador. 
If he had spoken out in time, we might 
have had a better cabinet and have 
avoided all the bitterness and bad beef 
that Alger and Eagan supplied to the 
soldiers. The way to prevent a recur- 
rence of these evils and to spare the 
Union League Republican the necessity 
of making a choice between them and 
others, is for the editor of the 7'ribune 
to bring out a candidate in opposition 
to Mr. McKinley—not necessarily him- 
self, but somebody whom he can rely on 
in the troublous times that we plainly 
see coming. 





Mr. Moss succeeded very well on Sat- 
urday in showing what Croker regarded 
as “personal” or “private business.” 
Everything that bears on the income 
which he derives from his system of 
government is of this nature. Did he 
give his son $17,000, as the boy swore 
he did, to invest in the stock of a fire- 
proofing concern? He declines to an- 
swer, because that is “private business.” 
Although he admits openly that he is 
the head of the government, disposes of 
all its offices, and attends to all the 
duties of its administration, when it 
comes to his revenues from it, those are 
“private business,” and he will not con- 
sent to answer any questions about 
them. We are, therefore, no wiser on 
this point than we were before Mr. Moss 
began his inquiries. How can we get 
information as to the dimensions of our 
ruler’s income? Would it not be possible 
to hear from the contributors of funds 
to his revenue? There were indications 
of such testimony on Saturday when 
the Dock Department came into view as 
a possible agent of oppression against 





an ice company, and more may be forth- 
coming. Croker has offered, first, to sac- 
rifice his right hand in case he is shown 
to have taken city money dishonestly, 
and, second, to part with his fortune and 
liberty in case such a showing is made; 
but when he is given opportunity to say 
whether or not he has taken money dis- 
honorably in a specific instance, he re- 
plies invariably: ‘I decline to answer.” 
That shows that proof on this point must 
be obtained from the other side. 





It is quite plain that Croker's flank 
movement on Platt, assailing him as a 
man who is in the same business as 
himself, and as such equally open to 
public investigation, has gone a long way 
towards nullifying the work of the Mazet 
committee. The vote of Monday, by 
which the Republican members rejected 
a proposal by the Democratic minority 
to include the Platt family law firm in 
the inquiry, put the partisan brand upon 
the investigation so clearly that its work 
in the future will be greatly weakened 
in the public estimation. So long as Cro- 
ker can continue to ask Mr. Moss, when- 
ever he is pressed as to the sources of 
his income, “Why don’t you call Platt 
and ask the same questions of him?” 
there is small hope of awakening much 
public indignation against Tammany. 
The spectacle of one boss investigating 
another boss, when the public is fully 
aware that one is not a whit better than 
the other, and that the two are at odds 
temporarily only because of dissatisfac- 
tion over the division of the “‘swag,” is 
not an impressive moral spectacle, what- 
ever else may come of it. 





A telegram from London says that a 
Blue Book has been published giving the 
evidence obtained by the Indian Cur- 
rency Committee. This is the Commit- 
tee which sought to meet the views and 
wishes of the Wolcott Commission by 
reopening the Indian mint to silver, and 
by taking a certain amount of silver into 
the metallic reserve of the Bank of Eng- 
land. The Blue Book is said to contain 
a letter from Secretary Hay to Lord Al- 
denham, a leader of the English Bimetal- 
lists, dated November 25, 1898, saying 
that our Government does not consider 
it expedient for the United States to re- 
open the bimetallic question at present. 
Lord Aldenham said that Secretary 
Hay’s letter had been delayed, and he 
thought intentionally, until after the 
elections of last November. This shows 
that his Lordship is a man of discern- 
ment in the political field, if not in the 
economical, The McKinley Administra- 
tion interpreted the elections of last au- 
tumn as putting the silver question on 
the shelf, and therefore had no further 
use for international monetary confer- 
ences. Lord Aldenham thought, how- 
ever, that something might be gained 
by negotiating with the United States 
about a ratio to be adopted for reopen- 





ing the Indian mint to silver. This is very 
likely. We can see no reason why Sec- 
retary Hay should withhold his consent 
from any ratio for India that the re- 
sponsible authorities of that country 
should think it advisable to adopt. 





The budget just presented by Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach does not meet 
the approval of the most influential part 
of the English press, but it is likely to 
pass the House when the pinch comes, 
It shows an increase of about £2,000,000 
in expenditures over last year (due to 
increase of the navy). There has been a 
progressive increase in the annual ex- 
penditure of nearly £20,000,000 in the 
past five years, which has been met by 
increased receipts, but the Chancellor 
faces a deficit of about £1,800,000 dur- 
ing the coming year. This he expects to 
meet by new taxes, and by such a change 
in the sinking-fund arrangements that 
the annual payment of the principal of 
the public debt shall be in part post- 
poned. This is to be accomplished by 
extending the terminable annuities. The 
annual charge will thus be lessened, but 
the term for which they are to run will 
be lengthened. This is a well-known 
device of finance ministers, and a very 
easy one for dealing with a deficit. It 
amounts to fresh borrowing, although 
the fact is not so notorious as it would 
be if new consols were sold in the mar- 
ket. Sir William Harcourt, in the de- 
bate on the budget, unravelled the skein 
of extended annuities in a very lucid 
manner, and visited it with severe con- 
demnation, and in this he seems to have 
the concurrence of the London Times, 
which, in nine cases out of ten, supports 
the Government’s policy. The Times, 
however, believes that the budget, as 
presented, will meet with little popular 
opposition. 





Perhaps the most hopeful augury to be 
drawn from the speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is to be found in 
his remarks on the coming Peace Con- 
ference. What he said on this subject 
came from the heart. He bestowed un- 
stinted eulogy upon the humane views 
which inspired the calling of it, and he 
hoped that it might put a check on the 
terrible competition in armaments ‘so 
wasteful to our ability, energy, and mo- 
ney, from which even the wealthiest 
nations may pray to be delivered.” If 
the coming conference could consist of 
the Finance Ministers of the several 
countries, there could be little doubt of 
a triumphant success in achieving the 
purpose of the Czar’s famous letter. The 
men who have to find the money for the 
ships and the soldiers, spend sleepless 
nights over their tasks, and generally 
end by sliding into a little more debt. 
There comes a time, however, when such 
financiering will not serve the turn. 
Italy has reached it. France is on the 
verge of it. Austria is not far behind, 
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Russia, with all her slumbering re- 
sources, is hard put to it to make ends 
meet. The movement for the Peace 
Conference had its initiative in the Rus- 
sian Department of Finance. It was dis- 


| 


} 


cernible in the published reports of that | 


department before the Czar wrote his 
letter. Indeed, taxes are the most potent 
corrective of the tendency to war—more 
potent than religion or education. We 
shall discover the universality of this 
truth whenever our present surplus is 
exhausted, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is compelled to call for ad- 
ditional revenue. Powder and ball and 


pensions for the soldiers and sailors | 


who are butchering and being butchered 
in the Philippines and Samoa, are costly. 
Blood may be cheap, but modern ships 
and projectiles are terribly expensive. 


The Czar’s treatment of Finland has 
naturally enough prejudiced a good 
many in England against his peace 
proposal, but there is no sound reason 
why it should. He has been, in a mea- 
sure, driven into it by the rage for many 
years back of the Panslavists, or Jin- 
goes, the Destiny and Duty men. These 
worthies have long been furious that 
part of Russia should have a constitu- 
tion and the rest should be governed 
despotically, and they have, like the fox, 


been doing everything in their power to | 


have all tails cut off. The invectives 
against the Finns have increased in vio- 
lence as the Panslavist feeling has 
grown. What we see now, outrageous 
as it is to us, has been long impending, 
and the Czar is a young and impression- 
able man. But there is in this nothing 
that makes it improper that he should 
try to lessen the chance of war. He is 
not departing from his principles of gov- 
ernment as we are. He is simply carry- 
ing them one step further. He is doing 
an oppressive thing, but he is doing it 
for the development of Russia’s great- 
ness on the lines she has always fol- 
lowed. We are doing an equally oppress- 
ive thing, to people who have never 
“lived under our rule, on absolutely new 
lines which we have denounced, with 
all the invectives at our disposal, for 
one hundred years. Nothing the Czar 
has done or proposed to do to the Finns 
approaches in atrocity what we are 
doing every day to the Filipinos. There 
has not been since the partition of 
Poland a transaction which can equal 
in nefariousness our pretence that we 
have bought the Philippines from Spain 
under “international law.” In _ fact, 
there is nothing in Russian history, 
black as it is in many respects, which 
can equal our “conquest” as a mixture 
of gas and crime. 





The London Daily News calls attention 
to the small amount of support given to 
the peace movement in England by the 
clergy of the Established Church, com- 
pared to that which it has received 
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from the Nonconformists. The appear- 
ance of the Bishop of London in the de- 


a) 


putation to Mr. Balfour may be said to | 
| constitute a brilliant exception. The at- | 


titude of the Anglican clergy towards 
every reform since 1815 has been open 
to the same criticism. The Bishops in 
the House of Lords opposed the abolition 
of the slave trade and slavery. The 
clergy throughout the country fought 
hard against the Reform Bill. They 
were furious haters of Mr. Gladstone and 
all his works. 
ponents of his great crusade on behalf of 
the Bulgarians in 1877. Needless to say 
they were opposed to his 
movement, but in this they only went 
the way of most Englishmen. They are 


They were violent op- | 


Om > 
~ ‘ ‘ 
expected. Governments in Spain al- 
Ways get a majority ind are late! 
turned out of office by | The pi 
sent Prime Minister, it is true, had pro 
claimed a new departurs He had de 
clared that he would exert no pressu 
in favor of Government candidates, and 
said that he should consid: lefeat more 

honorable than a triumph secured 
the usual means. Silvela even went 
| far as to issue a circular, pointing 

the pains and penalties provided by law 
for all forms of electoral « rruption 

nust be said that coffers in Madrid 
made merry over this return to political 


Home-Rule | 


not now, as a rule, opposing this peace | 


movement, but they are giving it com- 
paratively small support. 


The explanation of this lies not in any 


difference between the doctrines they | 
hold and preach, and those preached or | 


held by the Nonconformist ministers, 
but in two what may be called “lurking 


senses.”” One is that the Anglican 


church is the church of the gentry, and | 
| warding a worse one 


ought not to be mixed up in anything 
frowned on by good society. The parson 
never forgets that he dines with the 
Squire., The other is, that he looks on 


himself as to some degree a state official, | 
who should not lightly take part in any | 


ihe 


agitation” intended to force the hand of 
the Government. As clergymen rise out 
of the ranks, too, they remember, con- 
sciously or subconsciously, that prefer- 
ment in the church is in the hands of the 
minister of the day, that it is he who be- 
stows the bishoprics and deaneries, and 
that he has many livings at his disposal 
All these things dispose an Anglican 
minister to keep still, not to get excited, 
and be “solid” with the “genteel.” What 
this means is that his church is a state 
church, and that as long as it is so it can 
never be the church of the people. No- 
thing is more curious, though it has not 
been much remarked upon, than that all 
the great excitements and controversies 
which have raged in the Anglican church 
have raged among the clergy or the in- 
tellectual aristocracy of the universities. 
In none of the memoirs will you find 
that the laity have taken much part in 


them or interest in them. That portion 


of the laity which takes much interest in 
religion, as a rule, is Nonconformist, or, 
in other words, belongs to a different 
England. In fact, the two nations knew 
so little of each other that, until within 
a few years, an Oxford undergraduate 
could hardly believe that a Nonconform- 
ist minister knew how to tie his white 
cravat. 





Full returns of the Spanish elections 
of Sunday are not yet forthcoming, 
but that the Government has won a ma- 
jority in the new Cortes, is already ap- 
parent as it was the only thing to be 
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purity. Without directly impugning Pre 
mier Silvela’s honesty, they remarked 
that he was associated with some ur 

commonly wicked partners, and that h 

Minister of War, Gen. Polavieja, was in 
particular running the campaign in the 
good old high-handed way But, pure 
or corrupt, the election passed off on 
Sunday, as was predicted, in the mid 
of great popular indifference. The num 
ber of votes cast was small, as in Spain 
the people have become weary of the 
political farce, and have lost interest in 
the game of punishing one boss by re 


Spain than the 


More important f 
personnel of Cortes or Ministry is the 
question of the country’s financial re 
cuperation. On this subject a French 
holds 


He was sent to Madrid 


economist, M. Edmond Théry 
optimistic views 
by the French Government to make an 
expert study of Spanish finance, and his 
report, though not yet published in full 
has been outlined. M. Théry considers 
Spain's case as anything but hopele 
and says that if—much virtue in this 
if—a competent statesman were at the 
head of her affairs, she might show the 
world as rapid a recovery as that ol 
France after 1871. He maintains that 
Spain can meet all her engagements 
without too severely increasing the bur- 
den of taxation. The first measure which 
he expects to see the Government adopt 
when the Cortes assemble in June is 
a suspension of the sinking-fund until 
the country regains a better financial 
position. England cannot criticise such 
a scheme, as her Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has just embraced it, nor can 
the United States, as our Treasury has 
found it highly convenient to disregard 
the law calling for payments on the 
sinking-fund account. The remainder of 
the Spanish financial programme Is an 
increase of revenue from public mono- 
polies, tobacco, alcohol, ete.; higher im 
port duties; an income tax on securities, 
as high as 20 per cent.; and an export 
duty on minerals. This last may be re- 
garded as asly blow at England, as 
British capital is largely interested in 
the Rio Tinto mines and in the export 
of hematite and other ores tut this 
tax will be in any case a light one 
2 per cent. is the rate proposed 
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OUR SAVAGE WAR “FOR THE CAUSE 
OF HUMANITY.” 

In a few days it will be a year since 
the United States went to war with 
Spain ‘for the cause of humanity.” The 
war with Spain ceased months ago, the 
freeing of Cuba from her domination 
having been accomplished, but a large 
army of our troops is still engaged in 
fighting. Having started out to give the 
inhabitants of Cuba their independence, 
we are now insisting that the inhabi- 
tants of the Philippine Islands, who had 
also revolted against Spanish rule, shall 
acknowledge our supremacy over them. 

This war is the most savage war 
which was ever known in the history of 
our republic. The brief official dispatches 
from the commanders of our troops cast 
little light upon the situation, but thou- 
sands of private soldiers are every week 
sending home letters which tell the hor- 
rible truth with all the impressiveness 
of native eloquence. The war of 1898 
“for the cause of humanity” has de- 
generated in 1899 into a war of conquest, 
characterized by rapine and cruelty 
worthy of savages. The wanton destruc- 
tion of property by our army has been 
boasted of by our soldiers. E. B. Fur- 
man of the regiment from the State of 
Washington, writing of the battles of 
February 4 and 5, said that “we burned 
hundreds of houses and looted hundreds 
more,” and that ‘we have horses and 
carriages and bull-carts galore, and 
enough furniture and other plunder to 
load a steamer.’”’ Capt. Albert Otis, 
describing his own exploits at Santa 
Ana, wrote that “I have six horses and 
three carriages in my yard, and enough 
small plunder for a family of six.” Guy 
Williams of the Iowa regiment, after de- 
scribing the abandonment of a village 
by the inhabitants, wrote: 

“The soldiers made short work of the 
whole thing. They looted every house and 
found almost everything from a pair of 
wooden shoes .up to a piano, and they car- 
ried everything off or destroyed it. Valk 
of the natives plundering the towns—I 
don’t think they are tin it with the Fiftieth 
lowa.”’ 

Wholesale plundering is bad enough, 
but it is not the worst feature of our 
wartare. The fact is now fully estab- 
lished that in many cases the rule has 
been that our troops take no prisoners. 
There can no longer be any question 
about this. Private letters from a num- 
ber of soldiers in different regiments 
tell the same story. Charles Brenner of 
Minneapolis, Kan., in describing the part 
played by his regiment in the fight at 
Caloocan, wrote: 





“Company I had taken a few prisoners and 
stopped. The Colonel ordered them up Into | 
line time after time, and finally sent Capt 
Bishop back to start them. Then occurred 
the hardest sight I ever saw. They had 
four prisoners and didn't know what to 
do with them. They asked Capt. Bishop | 
what todoand he said, ‘You know the or- 
ders, and four natives fell dead.” 

| 


Leonard F. Adams of Ozark, Mo., who | 
is in the Washington regiment, de- | 











scribes the terrible slaughter of natives 
in the battle of February 4, after which 
“we went over the battlefield in squads, 
burying the dead niggers”; tells how he 
“saw seventy-four buried in one hole”; 
says that “in the path of the Washing- 
ton regiment and Battery D of the Sixth 
Artillery there were 1,008 dead niggers, 
and a great many wounded”; and adds: 

“I don’t know how many men, women, 
and children the Tennessee boys did kill. 
They would not take any prisoners. One 
company of the Tennessee boys was sent 
into headquarters with thirty prisoners, 
and got there with about a hundred chick- 
ens and no prisoners.’’ 

The Brooklyn Eagle of Sunday pub- 
lished a private letter just received from 
Fred B. Hinchman, formerly a student 
in the Polytechnic Institute, who is now 
serving with Company A, United States 
Engineers, and whose testimony on this 
point would of itself be conclusive, as 
“T am connected with the provost mar- 
shal’s headquarters, have had a parti- 
cularly good opportunity of observing 
‘symptoms,’ and in some cases have had 
an insight into things which were not 
generally known.” Writing from Manila 
on the 22d of February, he describes 
the first engagement between our forces 
and the natives, and in the course of his 
narrative says: 

“At 1:30 o’clock the General gave me a 
memorandum with regard to sending out a 
Tennessee battalion to the line. He tersely 
put it that ‘they were looking for a fight.’ 
At the Puente Colgante (suspension bridge) 
I met one of our company. who told me that 
the Fourteenthand Washingtons were driv- 
ing all before them,and taking no prisoners. 
This is now our rule of procedure for cause. 
After delivering my message I had not walk- 
ed a block when I heard shots down the 
street. Hurrying forward, I found a group of 
our men taking pot shots across the river 
into a bamboo thicket, at about 1,200 yards. 
I longed to join them, but had my reply to 
take back, and that, of course, was the first 
thing to attend to. I reached the office at 
three Pp. M. just in time to see a platoon of 
the Washingtons with about fifty prisoners, 
who had been taken before they learned 
how not to take them.”’ 

It must be said, to the credit of our 
soldiers, that while in the heat of battle 
they carry out the orders to take no 
prisoners, most of them inwardly revolt 
at the idea of such barbarism, and want 
to come home. Sergeant Eiliott of Com- 
pany G, in the Kansas regiment, who 
returned last week with the body of his 
father, captain of the company, talked 
in this frank way to a reporter of the 
Kansas City Star: 

‘Most of the general officers think it will 
take years and a large force of soldiers to 


thoroughly subjugate the natives. And the 
unpleasant feature of this is that unless the 


| conditions change radically, there will be few 


soldiers who will care to stay there. There's 
no use trying to conceal the fact that many 
of the men over there now, especially the vo- 
lunteers, are homesick and tired of fighting 
way off there with nothing in particular to 


| gain. There is not one man in the whole 


army now in the Philippines who would not 
willingly give up his life for the flag if it 


| was necessary, but it isn't pleasant to think 


about dying at the hands of a foe little bet- 
ter than a savage, and so far away from 
home. And the thought of its not ending for 
several years is not an especially pleasant 
one, either.” 


The truthfulness of this picture is 





established by the Herald’s dispatches on 
Monday. The censor at Manila allowed 
the Herald’s correspondent to state that 
Gen. Lawton is evacuating the towns 
beyond Laguna de Bay, from which the 
insurgents were driven a few days ago, 
and to quote this admission by Gen. 
Lawton: 

“With the forces I have there is no doubt 
I could go through the whole island; but if a 
government is to be established, it will be 
necessary to garrison all the towns. It 
would take 100,000men to pacify the islands, 
I regret the necessity of abandoning the 
captured territory.’’ 

The correspondent of the Herald at 
Washington says that “the desire of the 
volunteers to return to this country is 
evidenced in a report which shows that 
of those who have been offered oppor- 
tunity to reénlist, with the offer of a 
bonus in travel-pay of over $500, only 
about 7 per cent. will accept. The vol- 
unteers, it is stated, desire to come home 
by organizations, instead of individu- 
ally.” Such is the shocking conclusion 
of the war “for the cause of humanity” 
begun in Cuba. 








A PLAN FOR THE PHILIPPINES. 


Any proposal to unravel the Philip- 
pine snarl must, of course, look straight 
at the facts as they exist to-day. The 
march of events has changed the prob- 
lem from month to month. Last May 
the solution was to order Dewey to refit 
and recoal and sail away. This was the 
course urgently pressed at the time upon 
Mr. McKinley by Senator Sewell. The 
President rejected the advice, and soon 
it became too late to take it even if he 
wanted to. Other solutions were possi- 
ble before the meeting of the Paris Com- 
mission—before the ratification of the 
treaty by the Senate—before the fighting 
broke out in the islands; but those 
events successively put a new face on 
the difficulty, and compelled new plans 
to solve it. To-day we have full legal 
authority to do what we will in the Phi- 
lippines. The islands are ours before 
the law of nations. But no nation one 
earth, unless it be an enemy to us, is 
satisfied with the Philippine situation. 
Our best friends, the English, are not; 
this country itself is not. The case cries 
loudly for some change of policy. What 
shall it be? What course, at once pru- 
dent and practicable, can be adopted to 
put an end to a strife which is both hu- 
miliating and fruitless? 

We find in the London and China Tele- 
graph an interview with a man who 
knows the Malays well, and knows Ame- 
ricans well, and who thinks he sees the 
true policy for us to pursue, It is Dr. 
Alfred Russel Wallace, the distinguished 
naturalist, and what he says is this: 

“ Surely it is possible [for the Americans] 
to revert to their first-expressed intention 
of taking a small island only as a naval and 
coaling-station,and to declare themselves the 
protectors of the islands against foreign ag- 


gression. Having done this, they might in- 
vite the civilized portion of the natives to 
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form an independent government, offering 
them advice and assistance if they wish for 
it, but otherwise leaving them completely 
free. It might be advisable first to leave the 
great island of Mindanao, mostly inhabited 
by Mohammedans, to form its own separate 
government; and some guarantee might pro- 
perly be asked for the fair treatment of the 
uncivilized portion of the population, such 
as the presence of a few American residents 
as protectors of the aborigines. By some 
such method as here suggested the great re- 
public of the West might aid in the produc- 
tion of a new type of social development 
adapted to the character of the Malayan 
race.”’ 

Let it be noted that this suggested 
solution of the difficulty steers clear ol! 
the great objections which have been 
made to other plans. It does not pro- 
pose to “hand back” the islands to Spain. 
Most Americans, we presume, would 
be glad to hand them to Spain or any 
other Power foolish enough to take 
them; but it is too late to do that now. 
The islands are ours for better or worse. 
for richer or poorer. But Dr. Wallace 
himself does not contemplate that we 
should leave the Philippines a prey to 
scrambling foreign Powers, and so per- 
haps bring on a European war. We are 
to announce ourselves their protectors. 
We are to defend them against foreign 
aggression. In short, we are to follow 
the well-approved English plan of de- 
claring a protectorate, and then leaving 
the natives to develop the best indige- 
nous government they can. An Ame- 
rican protectorate over the Philippines, 


by the inhabitants, would be a very dif- 
ferent thing from administrative supre- 
macy. It would mean American sove- 
reignty and supremacy for a time in all 
that affected the foreign relations of the 
islands; it would mean suitable gua- 
rantees for the protection of life and 
property; it would, of course, mean Ame- 
rican garrisons as the sufficient symbol 
of American power; it would mean the 
protection of one island or one race from 
possible aggressions on the part of an- 


its internal destinies according to its 
own ideals.” 

That milk is spilled, and there is no 
use in crying over it now. But is it too 
late to retrace our steps and do in effect 
what we should have done long ago? It 
seems to us that it is not. In fact, the 
way seems easy. As the case stands, our 


| dispute with the Filipinos is largely a 


dispute about words. If the first article 
of the proclamation of the Philippine 
Commission were verbally changed, 


there is no doubt that the natives would | 


accept it with enthusiasm. Suppose that 


instead of reading, “The supremacy of | 
the United States must and will be en- 


forced throughout every part of tlie 
archipelago, and those who resist can 
atcomplish nothing but their own ruin,” 
it had stood, ‘“‘The United States declares 


itself protector of the Philippine Islands | 


against foreign aggression, and calls 
upon the natives to set up their own 
internal government.” It is clear that 
the war would have ended on the spot; 
that all the rest of the proclamation, so 
admirable in its promises of local con- 


| trol of local affairs, guarantees of civil 


and religious rights, a pure judiciary, 
and so on, would have been put into 
effect without the firing of another shot, 
the leaving of another Filipino to die a 
death of slow torture in the jungle, or 
the killing of another American soldier 
ordered to massacre the people whom he 


| thought he was sent to free. 
the recognition of American suzerainty | 


other; but it would also mean the free | 


development of native life and local rule. 


and, above all, it would mean the im- | 


* mediate ending of the aimless and bloody 
fighting which is disgracing us in the 
eyes of the world. 

The Filipinos would accept an Ameri- 
can protectorate. They are eager for it, 


Now, the point we insist upon is that 
this plan, Mr. Wallace’s plan, would 
give us all that we can get under any 
plan, and give it to us peacefully. A 
protectorate would be as good for Ame- 
rican trade as would administrative su- 
premacy; the islands are open to the 
commerce of the world in either case. 
Under the proclamation, it was proposed 


to give the natives “‘the amplest liberty | 


of self-government”; that could be still 
better given, and just as well safe- 
guarded, under a protectorate. So with 
all the rest of it. If we are honest in 
saying that we wish only to develop and 
build up the Philippines, instead of ruth- 
lessly exploiting them, we must confess 


| that we could do the work as well under 


a protectorate as under a sovereignty 


| asserted throughout every part of every 


unless they have changed their minds | 


since last August. The testimony from 
their leaders laid before our Paris Com- 
missioners was emphatic on this point. 
They knew that they could not protect 
their own islands against voracious Eu- 
ropean countries. They desired also the 
presence of a strong American force 
while the first experiments in native 
government were being undertaken. We 
should then have been assisting, instead 
of crushing out, what Prof. William 
James has called ‘the sacredest thing in 
this great human world—the attempt of 
a people long enslaved to attain to the 
possession of itself, to organize its laws 
and government, to be free to follow 


island. As kindly protectors, instead of 
boastful sovereigns, we should be able 
to discharge all our duties to the world 
which we have assumed by expelling the 
Spaniards from the Philippines; should 
get just as much profit and more praise 
ourselves; and should implant in the 
breasts of the natives gratitude and 
hope where now we are rousing hatred 
and revenge. We need only realize that 
it is possible to benefit lower races with- 
out first crushing them under the heel of 
a conqueror; need only understand, with 
Dr. Wallace, that even the most bene- 
volent conquests sow seeds of misery 
among the conquered, and terribly re- 
tard their natural development. Our 


| mistakes in the Philippines have, so far, 





AIRY 


been egregious. Even Jingoes privately 
admit it; history will write it inexorably 
But we may still do much to redeem the 
situation if we will now frankly face 
it, choose the words and the acts which 
best suit the wishes of the natives, in 


stead of our vulgar pride, and by wise 


| conciliation, by patience, by experiment 
| after experiment, prove to the Filipinos 


that liberty does not mean repression 
and death, but the opening of the prison 
door and opportunity for manhood 


THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 

On the 29th of March a very interest- 
ing event took place at the Foreign Office 
in London. A deputation of extraordi- 
nary magnitude and interest waited on 
Mr. Balfour, who for the nonce took 
Lord Salisbury’s place. Now “when a 
mind like Mr. Balfour’s,”” as the silver 
men used to say, treats a subject of 
which he is master, as he is of this 
though he was not of the subject of 
silver, it is an important event. The sub- 
ject on this occasion was peace as pre 
The de 
putation was introduced by Lord Aber- 


sented by the Czar’s proposal 


deen, who explained for what it stood 
He said the gathering was “to an unusu- 
al degree representative.” The meetings 
whose views it put forward had been 
held throughout England, north, south, 
east, and west; and though people of all 
shades of opinion had been admitted to 
them, though ample opportunities for dis- 
cussion were given, they spoke with one 
voice, deliberately approving the Czar's 
proposal. It represented the “whole of 
the thinking public.”” These meetings 
too, were not meetings of clubs or asso 
ciations. They were meetings of the 
towns and cities, called by their mayors 
or other authorities. 

The proceedings were opened by the 
Bishop of London, who is probably one 
of the least visionary or sentimental of 
English public men of prominence. This 
is how he introduced the matter: 

“No subject had been received with such 
complete enthusiasm and unanimity as this 
subject of the promotion of peace; there 
was no subject on which the English people 
had been approached for a long time in 
which they had shown such deep interest. 
And this was the more remarkable, for the 
English public were not given to the ex- 
pression of ideas in the abstract; and those 
who had stood aloof had probably done se 
in order to see what would come of the en- 
deavor before they expressed a strong opi- 
nion on the subject. The meetings had been 
held without any connection with current 
topics of political controversy, which, as a 
rule, lent a fictitious interest to proceedings; 
they had been attended by thinking men 
and women, who were profoundly impressed 
with the importance of the opportunity now 
offered of supporting, by every means In 
their power, this totally unexpected attempt 
towards disarmament on the part of one of 
the principal Powers in the politics of Eu- 
rope.” 

Mr. Balfour spoke in the same strain. 
He said peace was “not only one of the 
greatest interests of the British Empire, 


but one of the greatest interests of the 


world. and that all England feels so.” 


He based on the lessons of the past the 
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hope and expectation that war was go- 
ing to be, perhaps not extinguished, but 
greatly diminished. 


“Since the conclusion of the great revo- 
lutionary wars this country has only once 
been at war with a civilized Power. That is 
to say, in a period of more than eighty years 
our peace with the civilized nations of the 
earth has only been disturbed for a single 
period of about three years. Compare that 
with what went on in the last century. A 
man of forty at the present time has never 
seen war in this country. A man of forty 
in the last century—-put that period of forty 
years where you will in the century—would 
certainly have seen two wars, might well 
have seen three, and it might even happen 
that of those forty years the greater part 
were spent in war, and not in peace, The 
change is an enormous one.” 

He drew attention to the fact that, in 
spite of the incessant talk of the day 
about “armaments,” improved guns, 
more destructive ships, the reluctance of 
civilized nations to go to war plainly 
increases; that the growth of those in 
favor of peace which seemed so feeble 
only one hundred years ago, is now 
strong, and is one of the strongest guid- 
ing factors of national policy. This 
is sadly important, because it comes at 
a moment when one of the commonest 
topics of debate and conversation with 
us is, not how to promote peace, but 
whether we ought not to form ‘an alli- 
ance” with British Jingoes to kill brown 
people and seize their property. We 
are, at the moment these things are 
being said in London by some of the 
foremost men of our race, engaged in a 
war, carried on with medieval atrocity, 
in which every advance made in morals 
or law or religion by Christendom is 
flouted or depreciated. We are preach- 
ing a new sixteenth-century view of na- 
ture and national greatness which Phi- 
lip the Second of Spain would have en- 
dorsed. We are throwing cold water on 
that great American doctrine of the su- 
premacy of the law above men, probably 
the noblest product of our Revolution. 
We are confessing the insufficiency of 
the Christian religion for the formation 
of character without occasional attacks 
on people who may never have injured 
us in mind, body, or estate, in order to 
kill them and destroy their property. 
And, worse than all, we hear these very 
sentiments from the sacred desk, from 
men who pretend to hold a commission 
from Jesus Christ. 

It is the most astounding case of back- 
sliding which has ever occurred in the 
history of civilization. As the Turk is 
fading away--a striking illustration of 
the folly of force, to use no stronger 
term--we, the “foremost in the files of 
time,”’ are trying to step into his place 
and become the savage bully of Christ- 
endom which he was in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries; a nation which 
cares not to be powerful through morals 
and laws, but through capacity for 
slaughter and plunder. 


THE CROKER SYSTEM, 


It is said proudly of Croker, by him- 











self as well as by his friends, that there 
is no humbug about him—that whatever 
else he may be he is no hypocrite. His 
testimony on the witness stand con- 
firms this view of him. He frankly 
confesses his rulership of the city, and 
assérts his rights to the emoluments of 
his government. If the people of the city 
do not like the picture which he draws 
of their condition as his subjects and 
serfs, that does not trouble him a parti- 
cle. He is what he is through their per- 
mission, and if they feel humiliated by 
his contemptuous references to them, 
and by the disgrace with which his open 
avowal of his power brands them as free- 
born American citizens, they have only 
themselves to blame. He shows himself 
without concealment to be a ruler who 
is as dull of moral sense, and as indif- 
ferent to the character and good reputa- 
tion of his associates and allies, as he 
is ignorant and brutal. If any of his as- 
sociates are ashamed of his company 
and leadership, he does not spare their 
feelings. He is thoroughly satisfied with 
himself and his system, and they had 
best be the same. 


His treatment of his Mayor is espe~ 
cially characteristic. He himself, and 
not the Mayor, selected the subordinate 
officers of the city government. He, and 
not the Mayor, sits with these officers at 
The Club and discusses all matters of 
public business, including especially the 
selection of subordinates. “I am the 
leader of the party, and I acknowledge 
it,” he says. ‘At the present time your 
influence is greater than that of any 
man you know?” he is asked, and he 
nods complacently in the affirmative. 
Quite right, he is too. There is no power 
on earth at all comparable to it, when 
we consider that it is self-assumed and is 
exercised without any responsibility 
whatever to the people who pay the cost 
of it. He selects nominees for public 
office, including judicial positions, but 
he cannot quite admit that they pay 
such high prices for the latter as $12,000 
or $18,000 each. He is chairman of his 
own Finance Committee, but he does 
“not know always” what money comes 
into his hands, and does ‘‘not always” 
keep an account of what he receives. 
When checks are made out to his order, 
he endorses them. A little light upon the 
extreme caution with which he conducts 
his exchequer is thrown by the testi- 
mony of ex-Justice Pryor, who was as- 
sessed $10,000 for his nomination in 1891, 
Mr. Pryor made his check payable to 
the order of Richard Croker, but the 
next day Mike Daly, the ever-faithful, 
brought it back with a request that he 
make it payable ‘‘to bearer,’ which he 
did. 


No part of Mr. Croker’s testimony is 
more illuminating than that in which he 
sets forth frankly what he expects of the 
men to whom he sells judicial nomina- 
tions. He expects all of them to do 
their duty by Tammany, but “they 











don’t always do it.”” Which ones do not? 
“T don’t want to talk about men that has 
not done that. There is men on the 
bench now that has not done that—a 
few of them.” Those who do their duty 
always appoint good Tammany men as 
referees. The referees, among other 
things, select the auctioneers, and good 
Tammany referees always select Peter F. 
Meyer of the firm of Meyer & Croker. 
When referees appoint this firm they ‘do 
good party acts.’ The full testimony on 
this point is too valuable to be con- 
densed: 

“Q. And the judge ought to do that thing 
which puts into your pocket money, because 
you are a Democrat, too? A. Yes. 

“Q. Then we have this: that you partici- 
pate in the selection of judges before they 
are elected, and then participate in emolu- 
ment that comes away down at the end of 
their judicial proceedings, namely, in judi- 
cial sales? A..Yes, sir. 

“Q. And it goes into your pocket? A. Yes, 
that is my own money. 

“Q. And the nomination of the judges by 
Tammany Hall in this city is almost equi- 
valent to an election, is it not? A. Yes. 

“Q. So that if you have a controlling voice 
in the affairs of your party and secure the 
nomination of true men, you may be sure that 
at least in the Real-Estate Exchange and 
in the firm of Meyer & Croker you will, as 
a true Democrat, get some of the patronage? 
A. We expect them at least to be friendly. 

“Q. And get a part of the patronage? A. 
Yes, sir. 

“Q. You are working for your own pocket? 
A. All the time, and you too. 

“Q. Then, it is not a matter of wide states- 
manship or patriotism altogether, but it is 
wide statesmanship, patriotism, and personal 
gain mixed up? A. It is, ‘To the party be- 
longs the spoils.’ I will say that, so you 
can make it all right up here. We win, and 
everybody stands by us when we win.” 


Croker said voluntarily of the profits 
of this branch of his “private business”: 
“T want to say to you now that my half 
in that business has amounted to $25,000 
or $30,000 right along for the last six or 
seven years.” That is a tidy income to 
receive by means of a “pull’’ on the 
bench. Without that “pull,” the busi- 
ness would not have been worth a cop- 
per. In view of this admission, Cro- 
ker’s fervid declaration that he will 
sacrifice his right hand if any one can 
show he has taken a dollar of city 
money, gives us a sample of his moral 
sense. He uses the power of his posi- 
tion as boss to levy blackmail through 
the bench, and then calls the result 
“private business.” 

The generalization from this revela- 
tion to the whole Croker system of gov- 
ernment is easy and logical, but when 
Mr. Moss tried on Friday to get Croker 
to say that what went on in relation to 
referees and judicial sales went on in 
relation to all other varieties of the 
spoils of victory, the boss was wary and 
pretended not to understand him. This 
does not throw the slightest doubt on 
the matter, however. It is the natural 
and incontestable inference that the boss 
who takes this view of a judge’s duties 
should take a like view of the duties of 
all other of his nominees to whom he has 
sold offices. Ex-Justice Daly gave under 
oath on Friday the familiar narrative of 
his exclusion by Croker from the bench 
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because he would not favor the transfer 
of the place for judicial sales to the office 
of Meyer & Croker,and because he would 
not, at Croker’s request, appoint Mike 
Daly to a clerkship. Young Croker and 
Croker’s nephew have shown how the 
boss works the Building Department for 
his private pocket; why should any one 
doubt that he works all other depart- 
ments in the municipal service in the 
same way? As he himself says, he has 
to “get a living.’”” That he gets an ex- 
tremely good one, is notorious. The 
people of the city are supporting him in 
great affluence, and it is not surprising 
that their docility under his power, as 
well as their generous treatment of him, 
should make him a bit arrogant at 
times. 

It is extremely edifying to see the 
same Republicans who are unable to 
find anything objectionable in Platt’s 
methods of party leadership, hold up 
their hands in horror over the revela- 
tion that Croker has been using his own 
sons as collectors of revenue for his pe- 
culiar government. To think, they say, 
of a father introducing his own offspring 
to such a life as that! Is there any dif- 
ference between what Croker has done 
and what everybody knows Platt has 
been doing for the past five or six years” 
Has not Platt been using one son in the 
family law business and another in the 
family surety company in precisely the 
same way in which Croker has been us- 
ing his son and nephew? If a contractor 
wished to have his kind of fireproofing 
authorized for use by the Building De- 
partment, he either took a Croker boy 
into partnership, or retained a Croker 
nephew as “counsel” at a fee of $5,000 


or $10,000. If a citizen wished dur- 
ing the past few years to get a Dill 
through the Legislature, and retained 


the Old Man’s family law firm as coun- 
sel, it was at once “sure to pass,” was it 
not? If a contractor wished to get a 
piece of canal work under Aldridge, he 
took out his bond from the Old Man’s 
Surety Company, did he not? In short, 
have not both bosses used their sons in 
the same way—that is, to get profit for 
themselves by putting forth the boys 
as repositories of the “‘pull’’? If not, will 
some good Republican point out the dif- 
ference to us? 

Croker himself asserted this fellowship 
in his testimony on Saturday, When 
asked to reveal the business enterprises 
of his boys, he protested: 

“All this talk is very well, but why don't 
you go and examine the man that created 
you and sent you here? Go and investigate 
the office of Tracy, Boardman & Platt. There 
is more corruption in that office than in any 
office in this town. They are retained by 
nearly every corporation in this town. Go 
and attend to them. Go and investigate the 
man you get your retainer from, Mr. Moss; 
[turning to the chairman] the man who 


made you possible; Platt is the man I 
mean.”’ 


If this were a non-partisan inquiry, 
both bosses would be put on the stand, 
but everybody knows that the committee 
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would not dare to accept Croker’s chal- 
lenge, and put Platt on the stand, or 
Platt’s and their partners; and 
knows, furthermore, that Mr. Moss 
would not be allowed to question Platt 
and his boys as he has questioned Cro- 
We have always affirmed 
that one boss is as bad as the other, 


sons 


and that there is no difference in their | 


systems of government. It is edifying 
and amusing to see Croker asserting this 
fact as in some sort a justification for 
himself. 


THE CANDIDACY OF BRYAN. 


Mr. Bryan’s speech at the One Dollar 
Dinner must be viewed with reference 
to his candidacy. It was more 
in tone than was generally 
and perhaps more so than his 
desired. The latter came together pre- 
pared for “hot stuff,’ and the speaker 
could not have given them too much of 
it. On the other hand, he gave them a 
very tame discourse as compared with 
his speeches in the last Presidential cam- 
paign. On the silver question, he charg- 
ed that President McKinley had pursued 
a negative rather than a positive course, 
which is true, but it is also true of Mr. 
Bryan in this instance. He did not even 
say what he would do if all power were 
placed in his hands. He limited himself 
to some criticism of the policy of the 
Republican party, and it is worth while 
to inquire whether this criticism is well 
founded or not. 


expected, 
audience 


Mr. Bryan assumed rather calmly that 
the gold standard was a foreign contriv- 
ance, more particularly British. It was 
at all events un-American. He looked 
into the Chicago platform for his proof. 
It was easy to pass from this assumption 
to the other one, that the American 
standard (or as he prefers to call it, the 
double standard) is silver, and that all 
persons who consider the existing gold 
standard American, and who stand by it, 
are radicals and destructives, while those 
who are for changing it are conserva- 
tives. Hence his words: “They [the Re- 
publicans] are destructive, not construc- 
tive; they oppose without proposing.”’ 
This was the most exciting phrase in his 
whole speech, and it reads rather tamely 
by the side of his previous utterances 
on the same subject. Mild 
tone, however, it cannot 
until all the rules of logic, from Aristotle 
down, are turned topsy-turvy. The con- 
servatives are those who conserve, and 
the destructives are those who destroy, 
or would if they could. The gold stan- 
dard, according to Mr. Bryan's party, 
was introduced into this country by “the 
crime of 1873.” That act had no signifi- 
eance or meaning otherwise. The gold 
standard had been introduced de facto 
in 1834: but, if we allow room for all 


be accepted 


kinds of quibbles on that point, the truth 
still remains, that the gold standard has 
facto 


existed here de and de jure for 


| upon vs 


| he helped to make 
| solemn 


| this 
moderate | 
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more than a quarter of a century, and is 


now on a firmer basis than ever before 
in the country’s history Even if we 
were to suppose that it is more foreign 
ior more British, than American, it has 
been ours by free choice for nearly a 
whole generation Nobody imposed it 


from abroad in the first in 


stance, and nobody has prevented 

i from casting it off since. Nobody has 
been strong enough to do so There 
fore, Mr. Bryan's assumption that the 
gold standard is un-American falls to 
ithe ground, notwithstanding the high 


authority of the Chicago platform, which 
falls his 
Republicans 


with it 
the 


and 
that 
and not constructive in 
that 
They are neither de- 


argument 
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structive nor constructive. They simply 
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which President 
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find 
Commission, 
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Wolcott 


McKinley sent abroad in 1897 


some 


is nothing 


to the purpose. This merely proves that 
Mr. McKinley was tarred with the 
stick, but to a less 
himself. 


Very little fault is to be 


same 


extent than Bryan 


found with 


any other part of Mr. Bryan's speech 
His remarks about an income tax are 
moderate in tone, and those on the war 
in the Philippines might have been 
stronger without passing the bounds 
of just criticism, He discountenanced 
the Trusts and combines that have mul- 
tiplied so enormously of late, but not 


too vigorously. What he said 
government injunction was tame in 


comparison with his earlier sayings on 


about 
by 

the same subject. Altogether, the speech 
that he 


conservative 


leaves the 
not to 
of the 
united action, with 


impression 
the 
Democratic 


desired 
offend element 
make 
a candidate, 
doubt if 


chasm be 


party, or to 
him as 
year. 


impossible next Yet we 


he has succeeded in it. The 
himself and the Gold Democrats 
those who voted for McKinley and Ho- 


bart in 1896, as well as those who voted 


tween 


for Palmer and Buckner—is still so wide 
that if he had ignored the silver ques 
tion altogether they could not take him 


for their candidate next year. 


According to present appearances, 


however, the South, which is the con- 
trolling element in the Democratic party, 
will insist upon making the fight again 
on the silver issue, and in that event 
Bryan is the inevitable nominee, and 
| the party will be thrashed at the polls 


again, although it will be their turn next 
year to win. the 
that most engages public attention now 


Silver is not question 


It is not nearly as attractive an issue as 
All the enthusi- 
asm, all the spontaneity, 
of it. It this 
Bryan his 
Dollar 
standard-bearer in 


it was three years ago. 
have 
that 
greeting at 
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One 
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—the hard times have gone, but the gold 
standard remains. Ancient prejudice 
against Great Britain will not serve the 
turn now, because the prejudice does 
not exist. More votes will be lost than 
gained by inveighing against the British 
gold standard. Nobody can say with 
a straight face that there is not gold 
enough to do the world’s business, or to 
maintain prices. In short, a campaign 
on that issue next year will be an ana- 
chronism, and will become a weariness 
or a laughing-stock before the voting 
takes place. Yet it seems now as though 
the masters of the Democratic party in 
the South would have it so, Something 
may occur in the next twelvemonth to 
change the drift of sentiment in the 
South, but it has not shown itself as yet. 


AN ACADEMIC DISCUSSION OF EXPAN- 
SION. 


. 
PHILADELPHIA, April 12, 1899. 


The third annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, held 
in this city on April 7-8, ranks easily as the 
most important incident in the life of the 
organization. Founded ten years ago through 
the personal endeavors of energetic leaders, 
the pretentious title and novel methods of 
the organization exposed it to sharp criticism 
and inevitable discredit. A sagacious ad- 
ministrative policy and an increasing scien- 
tifle activity have done much to change this 
attitude within the past few years. The 
Academy is neither in fact nor in purpose a 
scientific body such as the American Eco- 
nomic Association or the American Histori- 
cal Association; but at the present time few 
economists or historians are unaffiliated with 
the organization, and none can afford to neg- 
lect its proceedings and its publications. Not 
only for the important local influence it has 
exerted, but for the stimulus and direction 
it has given to the intelligent discussion of 
matters of grave public concern, the Aca- 
demy has within a decade of more or less 
experimental activity fully justified its ex- 
istence. 

Three years ago the policy of an annual 
scientific meeting, held in Philadelphia dur- 
ing the spring recess, was adopted. A tradi- 
tional programme of miscellaneous papers 
engaged the first meeting. In 1898 the ad- 
vantage of specialized discussion was recog- 
nized, and the sessions were devoted to the 
consideration of a single topic—the scope 
and method of sociology. The same practice 
prevailed in the present year, and the inte- 
rest of a larger circle was enlisted by the 
selection, as the theme of the meeting, of 
“The Foreign Policy of the United States: 
Commercial and Political.” The skilful ar- 
rangement of the programme, the repre- 
sentative character of the participants, and 
the significance of the papers presented were 
the elements that placed this last meeting in 
an entirely different category from any of 
those which had preceded. 

The firrct session, on Friday afternoon, was 
devoted to the general subject, ‘The Gov- 
ernment of Dependencies.’’ Formal papers 
were presented with this common title by 
Prof. Theodore 8. Woolsey of Yale, Prof. B. 
W. Huffcut of Cornell, Mr. A. Lawrence 
Lowell of Harvard, and Mr. W. Alleyne Ireland 
of London. In scholarship and definiteness 
these papers were probably the most satis- 








factory of any presented at the meeting. The 
actual condition of affairs arising out of the 
war with Spain was in each case confronted, 
and certain definite rules of practical con- 
duct were proposed. 

Prof. Woolsey called attention to the two 
theories underlying the relationship between 
a state and its dependencies. The first, rep- 
resented by the Dutch rule in Java, regards 
colonies as property from which an income is 
to be drawn; the second, exemplified by Bri- 
tish colonial policy, considers them a kind 
of trust to be administered for the benefit of 
the inhabitants, while the profit to the mo- 
ther state comes in the enlarged opportuni- 
ties for the energies of its surplus youth 
and in that stimulated trade which follows 
the flag. The second principle will, doubt- 
less, shape the form of government to be 
adopted for the new dependengies placed un- 
der our sovereignty. Porto Rico presents ma- 
terials for a State after Territorial appren- 
ticeship; or, as an unorganized Territory, we 
may watch it working out its ideas of self- 
government. In the Philippines, different so- 
cial, racial, and geographical conditions ren- 
der a similar policy impossible, and instruc- 
tion may be derived from a study of the re- 
sults of British administration in India. It 
seems clear that a civil government for these 
islands, under our Constitution, is, and must 
be for the indefinite future, inadmissible. 
Military government, dependent upon the in- 
action of Congress, is the only course pos- 
sible. 


The constitutional problems involved in 
the government of dependencies by the 
United States were discussed with acuteness 
and learning by Prof. Huffcut. A detailed 
analysis of all the constitutional restric- 
tions upon congressional power and of all the 
pronouncements of the federal courts relat- 
ing thereto, resulted in the conclusion that 
it is possible to hold, with entire loyalty to 
the Constitution and respect for judicial de- 
cisions, that all dependencies, except the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, are governed under the 
general power given to Congress “‘to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States’; that this 
power is limited only by the provision pro- 
hibiting slavery within the United States or 
any place subject to their jurisdiction; that 
no decision of the Supreme Court holds that 
any other limit is placed upon the power of 
Congress over the Territories, and that such 
dicta as may be found to the contrary either 
are wholly discredited, or resolve themselves 
into a mere statement of constitutional or 
political theory. 

Mr. Lowell assumed the two propositions 
which the preceding papers had established, 
viz., that our primary aim is to be the wel- 
fare of the dependencies, and that the Fed- 
eral Constitution will not interfere seriously 
with the establishment of the most desirable 
form of government in our new possessions. 
It is not improbable that our institutions can 
be applied to the Sandwich Islands without 
modification, and a Territorial government 
copied from the pattern that has proved suc- 
cessful in the West will doubtless be there 
employed. Inthe Philippines the task is 
that of ruling @ tropical colony where the 
proportion of white men must always remain 
insignificant, and where the natives, except 
in the case of selected individuals, will be 
incapable of taking part in the government 
for an indefinite period. The most important 
requisites for the administration of such a 





colony are justice, a consistent policy, and a 
thorough knowledge of the native character. 
For Porto Rico, the obvious solution would 
appear to be a Territorial administration, 
with a governor appointed by the President, 
and a Legislature composed partly of ap- 
pointed and partly of elected members. 

Mr. Ireland, speaking from the experience 
of long residence in the British colonies, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the inhabitants of 
the tropics will never be capable of self-gov- 
ernment in the sense which is usually attach- 
ed to that expression, and that without the 
strong hand of the man of the North to hold 
things together, the tropics will never ad- 
vance beyond the point which has been 
reached by the Central American republics. 

The annual address to the Academy, deliv- 
ered by the Hon. Carl Schurz on Friday eve- 
hing, under the title ‘“‘Militarism and De- 
mocracy,”’ served as a wholesome corrective 
of the matter-of-fact, indeed cheerful, ac- 
quiescence in the existing state of affairs 
which characterized the afternoon’s proceed- 
ings. Defining militarism as thesystem which 
makes the maintenance of great armaments 
one of the principal objects of the state, Mr. 
Schurz proceeded, with philosophic spirit 
and unerring logic, to trace the opposition 
of such a system to the democratic spirit, 
and to describe the danger it offers to demo- 
cratic institutions. The development of mili- 
tarism in European states is explained by 
the necessity which each Power conceives 
itself to be under to protect itself from, and 
to preserve peace among, its neighbors. In 
the United States the need for large arma- 
ments can result only from a spirit of war- 
like adventure, beginning, perhaps, in a de- 
sire to liberate and civilize certain foreign 
populations, but developing into a downright 
and reckless policy of conquest. There was 
a stirring quality of comprehensive grasp 
and large statesmanship in Mr. Schurz’s ad- 
dress, and no more accurate key-phrase for 
its content could be found than one of its 
happiest epigrams: ‘‘War makes military 
heroes, but makes also civic cowards.’’ 


Our commercial relations with the Far 
East formed the general topic of Saturday 
afternoon’s session. Formal papers were 
presented by Mr. Worthington C. Ford, late 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
United States Treasury Department, and by 
Mr. Robert T. Hill of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. Briefer addresses were made 
by Mr. John Foord, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Asiatic Association, by Dr. W. P. Wil- 
son, director of the Philadelphia Commer- 
cial Museums, and Prof. BE. R. Johnson of 
the University of Pennsylvania. It was in- 
evitable that a discussion of commercial de- 
velopment should resolve itself into a series 
of conflicting forecasts, yet the most tole- 
rant mind experienced a keen sense of disap- 
pointment at the hopeless antagonism of ex- 
pert opinion. To Mr. Ford, the commercial 
opportunities of the United States in the Far 
East seemed rigidly limited, even though 
Manila be maintained as a free port or em- 
ployed as a manufacturing basis. To Mr. 
Hill, the development of China under the 
protective policy of Buropean nations meant 
opportunity for our young men and markets 
for our wares, while continued Chinese me- 
thods presented not one ray of hope for 
national profit. To Mr. Poord, the natural 
line of commercial advance lay in the posi- 
tive support by the United States of the poli- 
cy of the open door in China. “Dr. Wil- 
son found the key to the situation in a 
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larger energy and bolder initiative of the 
American merchant and manufacturer, and 
Prof. Johnson cast an apparently well-found- 
ed discredit upon the statistical basis of the 
debate. 

The final session of the meeting on Satur- 
day night was devoted to the political rela- 
tions of the United States with the Far East. 
If not the most profitable, this was certainly 
the most brilliant session. Prof. John Bas- 
sett Moore presented a brief historical re- 
view of our diplomatic intercourse with the 
East, naturally revealing the scholarly aca- 
demician rather than the efficient diplomat- 
ist. The main address, upon ‘‘China’s Rela- 
tion with the West,’’ was made by the Chi- 
nese Minister, his Excellency Wu _ Ting- 
Fang. We have probably had no more skilful 
presentation of the case of China and her 
claims than this forcible statement of one 
of her most distinguished representatives. 
The gradual but sure advance of Chinese ci- 
vilization, the mischievous effects of “‘prose- 
lytism’’ and ‘“‘commercialism’’ in the Far 
East, and the antithesis between the ethical 
pretence and actual practice of Western na- 
tions in their dealings with China, were 
described with extraordinary skill and abili- 
ty. In a rather misplaced ‘discussion’ that 
followed the important address of the eve- 
ning, Prof. Lindley M. Keasbey suggested 
that our guiding policy in the Far East be 
economic competition with all and political 
alliance with none. Prof. Frederick W. Wil- 
liams of Yale found in Russian aggression 
the real menace of China and the world, and 
urged that we harken before it is too late 
to ‘‘the Macedonian cry of that misgoverned 
nation to go over and help them.’’ Vivid. 
ness and color were given to the discussions 
of the meeting by a special exhibit of the 
products of the Far East at the Commercial 
Museums, arranged and described in an in- 
formal address on Saturday morning by Di- 
rector W. P. Wilson. 

The Council of the Academy took steps for 
the publication at an early date of the pro. 
ceedings of the meeting in full, and for the 
provision of a permanent home for the or- 
ganization. The only change in the officers 
of the Academy was the election as Cor- 
responding Secretary of Prof. L. 8. Rowe, to 
whose energy as chairman of the local com- 
mittee the success of the meeting was large- 
ly due. dd. 3 Bh. 





HOUSSAYE’S WATERLOO. 
PaRIs, April 5, 1899. 


M. Henry Houssaye is writing the history 


of the fall of the First Empire, with the 
help of original documents. The two first 
volumes of this work had for their titles: 
*1814-1815—The First Restoration, The Re- 
turn from Elba, The Hundred Days.’ The 
last and third volume has just appeared un- 
der the title, ‘1815—Waterloo.’ Many ac- 
counts of the battle of Waterloo have been 
written. M. Houssaye has evidently had the 
ambition to write the last and to leave no- 
thing behind him for future historians. He 
enters first into infinite details upon the 
last army of the Empire, the army which 
Napoleon organized after his return from 
Elba. For this purpose he has availed him- 
self of the documents found in the archives 
of the Ministry of War. Napoleon found only 
200,000 men under the French flag on his 
return. “If,’’ says M. Houssaye, ‘“‘he had 
had his old absolute power, he would have 
doubled the army by an extraordinary call 
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of the classes of 1806 to 1814, by the recall of 
the class of 1815, and the call by anticipation 
of the class of 1816."" But he hesitated, having 
only just seized the crown again, before so 
unpopular a measure as the reéstablishment 


of the conscription, which had been abolish- | ¢4 reappear at a window on the third floor, to 


} 
| 


ed by Louis XVIII. His only resource was | 
the recall to the regiments of the soldiers | 


who were absent on limited or unlimited 
leaves, and the recall of the great number 
of deserters who figured on the regimental 
lists as “‘absent without permission.’’ The 
men who were absent on leave were 32,800, 


on many of this last number. Napoleon 
feared, besides, to put the army too suddenly 


| on a war-footing; he was trying by all 


means to enter into negotiation with the 
Powers to maintain peace. The French po- 
pulation wished ardently for the continua- 
tion of peace. The west of France was agi- 
tated, the south was partly in arms; the 
royalists all over France predicted war. As 
soon as all hope was given up of an under- 
standing with the Powers, Napoleon pub- 
lished his decree; the French funds in one 
day suffered a fall of eight francs. France 
felt that she must prepare for a terrible war, 
perhaps for a new invasion. 


The feeling of the country is well shown 


by the number of free volunteers: there were | 


only 15,000. Napoleon had to augment the 
regular army by the mobilization of the Na- 
tional Guard. He would have much liked to 
keep the four Swiss regiments of the army of 
Louis XVIII., but the Swiss officers refused 
to exchange the white cockade for the tri- 
color, and these regiments had to be dis- 
banded. He could keep only two foreign 
regiments, Isenberg and the Irish regiment. 
Of the 234,720 National Guards who were 
called into active service, 150,000 were on 
their way to their regiments on the 15th of 
June; they were not enthusiastic, but resign- 
ed, and determined to do their duty. 

The correspondence of Napoleon shows 
what immense pains he took to equip and 
organize completely his new army, to form 
the corps, to choose the troops of the first 
line. The command of the corps was of the 
greatest importance. Of the twenty marshals 
of France, three had accompanied Louis 
XVIII. to Belgium—Berthier, Marmont, Vic- 
tor. Many of the others were wavering and 
did not inspire Napoleon with great confi- 
dence. He was especially discontented with 
Ney, but, after some hesitation, he wrote 
to the Minister of War: ‘Call for Marshal 
Ney, and tell him that if he wishes to be in 
the first battles, he must go on the 14th to 
Avesnes, where my headquarters will be." 
Napoleon refused to give a command to 
Murat; he had not forgiven him for having 
begun hostilities so late in 1814 against the 
Austrians. He regretted this decision at 
St. Helena. ‘“‘At Waterloo,”’ he said in oneoft 
those conversations, or rather monologues, 
which have just been repeated to us in the 
Memoirs of Gourgaud, ‘‘Murat would perhaps 
have given us the victory. What did we 
need? To break three or four English 
squares. Murat was just the man for it.” 
Grouchy was an able officer, and like Murat 
could handle well great masses of cavalry. 
Napoleon gave him a command. 


The choice of a major-general was all-im- 
portant. Berthier had always occupied this 


| post, to the satisfaction of the Emperor; he 


| 


had been an admirable instrument. He did 
not remain long at Ghent, but left for Bam- 
berg, where lived his uncle by marriage, the 


2938 


King of Bavaria: he was kept there as a 
sort of prisoner of the Allies. On the lat of 
June, as a Russian regiment was passing be- 
fore the castle on its way to France, Berthier 
was seen to leave a window on the first floor, 


fall from it on the pavement. His death was 
attributed to an accident; it was probably a 


| suicide. Napoleon's choice for a major-gene- 


ral fell on Soult, who had never occupied the 
post. Napoleon wished to have it occupled 


| by a Marshal of France. He left Davout tn 


: | the Ministry of War. The commanders of the 
the deserters 85,000. It was difficult to count | 





army corps were all able and experienced 
men. ‘Never,’ says M. Houssaye, “will the 
French army have such chiefs. All of them 
had made war for more than twenty years, 
and none of them was as much as fifty years 
old."" Napoleon's age was forty-six years; 
Davout was forty-five, Soult forty-six, Ney 
forty-six, Grouchy forty-nine, Drouet d'Er- 
lon forty-nine, Lobau forty-five, Lamarque 


| forty-five, Kellermann forty-five, Reille forty 


four, Vandamme forty-four, Rapp forty-three, 
Clausel forty-three, Suchet forty-three, Pajol 
forty-three, Gérard forty-two, Drouot forty- 
one, Exelmans forty. All these men, who had 
so often led their soldiers to victory, had no 
longer their old faith in the success of the 
French arms. They knew well what formid- 
able armaments were preparing against the 
Emperor. Division reigned in the general 
staff; discipline suffered from the effect of 
a general suspicion; the soldiers believed 
only in the Emperor, they all wanted to be 
passed in review by him. They believed that 
they alone had brought Napoleon back to the 
Tuileries. The army of 1815, sensitive, un- 
disciplined, distrusting its chiefs, troubled by 
the fear of treason, but ardent for vengeance, 
was capable of the most heroic efforts. ‘‘Nev- 
er,”’ says M. Houssaye, ‘did Napoleon have 
in his hand a more dangerous or more fra- 
gile weapon.” 

Napoleon had made his plan of campaign 
early, long before the breaking out of hos- 
tilities; it was based on that of the Allies, 
which was known to him. Six armies were 
to cross the French frontier—four from Mau. 
beuge to Bale; the three others by way of 
the Alps. Napoleon decided to concentrate 
an army of 150,000 men on the northern 
frontier, to fight separately the English and 
the Prussians, and then to deal with his 
other enemies. It was necessary for him to 
operate so as to hinder the junction of Wel. 
lington and Bliicher. The Allies did not un- 
derstand his movements of concentration. On 
the 15th of June, when Napoleon had already 
a foot in Belgium, Wellington wrote a long 
letter to the Czar, in which he said that he 
would assume the offensive at the end of the 
month. Bliicher, a few days before, wrote to 
his wife from Namur: ‘We shall soon be in 
France. We might easily stay a year longer 
here, for Napoleon will not attack us.” 1 
will not follow M. Houssaye into all the par- 
ticulars of the campaign. After Charleroi was 
taken, Napoleon and Ney had an interview. 
The Emperor told Ney to take command of 
the First and Second Corps, to follow the 
enemy on the road to Brussels, and to take 
position at a cross-road called Quatre-Bras. 
Ney, prudent for the first time in his iife, 
took position only at some distance from 
Quatre-Bras; nevertheless, Napoleon had 
succeeded in establishing himself in the 
centre of the enemy’s position 

After Byron, after Thackeray, M. Hous- 
saye gives us a description of the eve of 
Waterloo at Brussels. He is rather severe 
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on Wellington. At the ball of the Duchess 
of Richmond, Wellington was very gay; he 
entered the room only towards midnight: 

“This whole day, he obstinately kept his 
troops dispersed at four, eight, ten, fifteen 
leagues from each other; and his evening 
orders, by which he flattered himself to have 
repaired his grave fault, were pitiable. . . . 
If his orders had been executed, a gap of 
four leagues would have been opened be- 
tween Nivelles and the Dyle, a gap through 
which Ney could have advanced half way 
to Brussels without firing a gun, or have 
fallen on the rear of the Prussian army and 
caused its utter destruction, . . . For- 
tunately for the Allies, some of the subor- 
dinates of Wellington took it upon them- 
selves to act without awaiting his orders, 
and others intelligently disobeyed those 
which, after so much time lost, he decided 
to give.” 

I leave it to military judges to weigh the 
value of these remarks. M. Houssaye, on 
the other hand, defends the Emperor against 
the imputations of theoretical strategists like 
Charras (who wrote, during his exile under 
the Second Empire, a minute account of the 
battle of Waterloo), who denounce Napo- 
leon’s fatal indecision and torpor of mind 
during the campaign. Lord Wolseley has 
lately made similar criticisms; but, if we 
judge of Napoleon's state of mind by the in- 
cessant orders he gave during those momen- 
tous days, it is difficult to admit that his in- 
telligence was impaired. 

Wellington’s and Bliicher’s meeting near 
the village of Brye must have been very im- 
pressive. It took place before the battle of 
Ligny, which ended in the defeat and retreat 
of the Prussian army. During the battle, 
Napoleon sent nine dispatches to Marshal 
Ney, with whose help he hoped to annihilate 
completely the army of Bliicher, but Ney 
“‘was no more the same man,”’ said Napoleon 
at St. Helena; he had become too prudent, 
and had neglected to occupy the position of 
Quatre-Bras; his divisions were dispersed, 
and when Napoleon himself determined to 
attack Quatre-Bras, he had to fight a real bat- 
tle against Wellington. The battle was lost by 
him, or rather ended without any result, as 
in the evening the English and the French 
resumed nearly the same positions they had 
in the morning, with the difference only that 
the English were now in force in positions 
where before they had only detachments. 
When Wellington heard of the defeat of the 
Prussians at Ligny and their retreat on 
Wavre, he determined to occupy Mont-Saint- 
Jean, a strong defensive position, which he 
had studied the year before. He received 
news of Bliicher on the night of the 17th 
to the 18th June at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and, beifg assured of the coéperation of 
the Prussians, he resolved to accept the bat- 
tle. 

Napoleon dictated the same night his order 
of battle. All the details of the great strug- 
gle are known-——the last review of the French 
troops, the dispositions for the attack, the 
etorming of the farm of Hougoumont, the or- 
ders sent to Grouchy, who had 30,000 men 
under his command when the first Pruasian 
columns appeared, the charges of D'Erlon, of 
the Somerset Guards, of the Ponsonby Dra- 
goons, the two attacks on La-Haye-Sainte, 
the repeated charges of the French Cutras- 
siers, the storming of La-Haye-Sainte by the 
French infantry, the coming into line of Bii- 
low, the last general attacks, the assault on 
the Mont-Saint-Jean by the Guard, the final 
defeat, the rout, and the confused retreat of 
the French army, followed by the Prussian 
cavalry. Napoleon had been warned before 
the battle by Gérard, who spoke to him of 





the tenacity of the British infantry. Instead 
of mancuvring and making flank move- 
ments, he wished to mark his victory by 
what he called a coup de tonnerre; he deter- 
mined to concentrate on the English centre 
in its trenches a terrific artillery fire, and to 
break this centre so as to divide the English 
army in two, and to obtain a crushing and 
terrific victory. He did not reckon sufficiently 
with that “indomitable English courage,” 
of which Macaulay speaks, which is never 
greater than in the evening of an undecided 
and murderous struggle. 

The details of the French retreat given by 
M. Houssaye are appalling. The army had 
made too great an effort. All hope was given 
up, and the Prussian cavalry had too easy 
a task in following with merciless ardor 
the remnants of what was the last army of 
Napoleon. 


Correspondence. 


A PROTEST AND A PROPHECY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Like yourself, I should have preferred 
a real leader of men such as Thomas B. 
Reed in the White House, rather than Mc- 
Kinley, who parcels out not only his patron- 
age, but all his functions, among Senators 
and Representatives, and who heeds clamor 
rather than the country’s welfare. I would 
much rather have a man of whom a modern 
Ennius might sing: 

“|. non posuit rumores ante salutem.” 


Like yourself, I cannot see any wisdom in 
paying $20,000,000 for an unfailing source of 
bloodshed, waste, and scandal. But on one 
point you wrong our President. You accuse 
him, every now and then, of doing this or 
that shabby thing to ‘‘get delegates,’’ that 
is, to bring about his renomination. He is 
undoubtedly quite innocent of anything of 
this kind, for he knows already perfectly 
well that no other candidate will contest the 
Republican nomination with him. The party 
in power cannot put forward anybody else 
than the incumbent without admission of 
failure. Mr. McKinley will be nominated on 
the first ballot, receiving the vote of every 
delegate; and as the Democrats cannot, be- 
tween now and November of next year, shake 
off Mr. Bryan and Sixteen-to-One, Mr. Mc- 
Kinley will be elected by a majority of over 
one hundred among the electors. 

Current problems should be discussed in 
the light of this prospect. 

Respectfully yours, D. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 10, 1899, 





“AS OUR FATHERS DID.” 


To THE EpItoR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: It is the fashion of the Administra- 
tion hack-writers to dismiss with scorn the 
assertion that the natives of the Philippines 
are heroically fighting for their liberties. 
But the race that has produced not only the 
able and much maligned Aguinaldo but also 
the great and lovable man of science and 
martyr, Rizal, has, in the course of its long 
history, proved time and again that it pos- 
sesses that real love of liberty which gives 
birth to the nations of the world. To stig- 
matize the Tagals as ‘mere savages’’ may 
suit the ignorant and indifferent minds 
among us, but there is no denying the fact 
that their two months’ struggle against the 





power of the United States is part and parcel 
of their century-long battle to be free, from 
Spain, from us, from all the races of men 
who have sought to make them less than 
they hoped to be. The story of their strug- 
gle with Spain is too glorious for the world 
ever to forget, and the necessities of the op. 
portunist policy of the Administration can- 
not blind us to its significance. They were 
on the eve of victory when we came to de. 
stroy their dream of a home-land all their 
own. No cry of traitor can silence the un- 
prejudiced historian who shall write the re- 
cord of this brave and valiant people, nor 
can our flag ever replace the heart-born 
liberty it seems bound now to extinguish “in 
the name of humanity.’’ Senator Hoar and 
his able supporters are not alone in com- 
paring the struggle of the Filipinos with 
that which gave birth to our own republic. 
There is a notable tendency on the part of 
those who have had to do with the Tagals 
to compare them with our own patriots of 
old. 

A writer in Putnam's Magazine (vol. viil., 
p. 144), thirty-three years ago, thus describes 
(the italics are mine) the battle of the 27th 
of April, 1521, in which Magellan fell: 

“The batile with the steel arms of Europe 
against the wooden arrows and lances of the 
islanders lasted many hours, There was no 
flinching on either side. The courage of the 
Indian [i. e., Filipino] was proof against the 
mail of the Spaniards; the latter, appealing 
to their foes’ terror and love of home, set 
fire to their houses, and a village was in a 
blaze. But, as our fathers in like case once 
did, the brave natives fought with more de- 
termined fury; and, with but seven or eight 
survivors, the Spaniards, as the fight grew 
fiercer, fell step by step back to the shore.” 


Have the Filipinos changed in their love 
for liberty to-day? Hardly; they face the 
cannon, as their ancestors did the musket. Is 
it too late yet to ‘“‘do justice and fear not’’? 

ALEX. F. CHAMBERLAIN. 

WORCESTER, MASs., April 11, 1899, 





EXPATRIATION. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The opinion of Secretary Day con- 
cerning forfeiture of citizenship, against 
which a correspondent protests in the Nation 
of the 6th inst., seems not materially to differ 
from the opinions of his predecessors in of- 
fice, as quoted in Wharton’s Digest, vol. 2, 
p. 446, and following. 

Daniel Webster’s opinion was that ‘‘a per- 
son found residing in a foreign country is 
presumed to be there with the purpose of 
remaining; and, to relieve himself of the cha- 
racter which this presumption fixes upon 
him, he must show that his residence was 
only temporary, and accompanied all the 
time with a fixed and definite intention of re- 
turning. If in that country he engages in 
trade and business, he is considered by the 
law of nations as a merchant of that coun- 
try; nor is the presumption rebutted by the 
residence of his wife and family in the 
country from which he came. This is the 
doctrine as laid down by the United States 
courts.”’ 

“Citizenship,”” says Mr. Fish, ‘involves 
duties and obligations as well as rights. The 
correlative right of protection by the Gov- 
ernment may be waived or lost by long-con- 
tinued avoidance and silent withdrawal from 
the duties of citizenship as well as by open 
renunciation.” 

The opinions quoted from Secretaries Mar- 
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cy, Seward, and Evarts are in harmony 
with the foregoing. J. 
ForRT WAYNE, IND., April 8, 1899. 





DISARMAMENT AND PANSLAVISM. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In your issue of November 3, 1887, 
you printed an interesting letter from Theo- 
dore von Bunsen on “International Peace,”’ 
disarmament, and arbitration. The whole 
letter is worth rereading, but one sentence 
in particular has a peculiar point just now: 
“To my mind, the great approaching war 
with Panslavism must be fought before a 
reduction of European armaments by mutual 
consent can be brought before a conference 
of the Powers.”’ W. H. BR 

ATHENS, GA., April 10, 1899. 











[Bunsen’s prevision has been falsified | 
by the Czar of the Slavs taking the 
initiative. The conference will be held, | 
and reduction brought before it.—Eb. 
NaTION.] 





s 
SINCERE GOOD CATHOLICS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Perhaps an astute Pope of Rome, 
dealing with “good American’ Catholics, 
might be able somewhat to harmonize mat- 
ters—if I’ve rightly divined what a good 
American and a presumed bad American 
Catholic may be—by following the course 
prescribed by Clement IX., as laid down in 
Voltaire’s ‘Siécle de Louis XIV.’, ch. xxxii., 
page 435, upon the subject of Jansenism: 

‘Rospigliosi, devenu pape sous le nom de 
Clément IX., pacifia tout pour quelque temps. 
Il engagea les quatre évéquesa signer sin: ére- 


ment le formulaire, au lieu de purement et 
simplement.”” 


If the “good American” branch would only 
be sincere instead of pure and simple, and 
would just accept things that way, it would 
accommodate the Holy See, and probably 
everybody else would be satisfied. 

H. M. Doak. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., April 11, 1899. 





A CORRECTION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Will you allow me space to correct a 
mistake which I made in the recent annual 
report of this museum, in describing one of 
the more important Greek vases acquired last 
year? The vase in question (page 68, No. 4*) 
bears the signature of Hieron together with 
the name of his father. This name appears | 
in the genitive — Médovros — and I said it 
should have been Meiéovros. My statement 
was an error, the spelling was correct, and 
the name is Medon, not Meidon. As this is 
the first instance in which the name of Hie- | 
ron’s father has appeared, the matter is not 
without importance to students of Greek | 
vases, and I make the correction here in the 
hope that it may reach as many as possible 
of those who are interested in the subject. 

Very respectfully yours, 

EDWARD ROBINSON, 





MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Boston, April 13, 1890. 


AUDITORIUMS AND ORATORY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: In your editorial “Changes in Ora- | 


tory” I do not find enumerated among the 
causes of decline the struggle with the hall, 
as depicted in an address by a specialist, 
Dr. Ephraim Cutter, “‘to the section on 
laryncology and otology, at the forty-ninth 
annual meeting of the American Medical 
Association, held at Denver, Col., June 7-10, 
1898." He considers it a humane undertak- 
ing on the part of the doctors to call at- 
tention to the auditorium indisposition and 
the remedy for the disorder. The ailment fn 
part is due to the architect and also to the 
speaker. The former, nine times in ten, has 
in view the auditor’s eye rather than his 
ear, ornamentation rather than phonation. 
An instance, among countless ones, is that 
of the Albert Memorial Town Hall, at Leeds, 
with its “magnificent walls and pillars of 
polished variegated marbles.’’ Though a ‘‘ge- 
neral visibility of the platform to the whole 
audience” is not neglected, under the pre- 
vaiiing conditions of intelligence among ora- 


| tors this hall encloses a space which the 


human voice fills with inarticulate echoes, 
and where the would-be hearers strain in- 
effectually for what is addressed to their in- 
telligence. To cite a case in America, the 
hall in Saratoga is of bad repute for hear- 
ing. 

To the architect the lecturer urges two 
ways of getting at the remedy: (1.) The con- 


| crete. Take auditoriums, he advises, which 


are easy to sing and speak in, and he in- 
stances that of the First Congregational 
Church in Woburn, Mass., which the archi- 
tect, the late John Stevens of Boston, ‘ want- 
ed to be his monument. He certainly fa- 
vored the ear and eye both. There is not a 
seat of the fifteen hundred but commands a 
perfect hearing and view of the preacher or 
speaker at the pulpit.’’ A well-known elo- 
cutionist “pronounced it to be the best au- 
ditorium for phonation he ever met with. 
Clergymen have testified to the same; sing- 
ers also."’ ‘‘Major Ambrose Bancroft, mas- 
ter carpenter, Woburn, has given me [the 
lecturer] the following dimensions of the 
auditorium: Height of ceiling from floor, 34 
feet 10 inches; width, 80 feet; length, 150 
feet; width of side galleries, 11 feet; widti 
of rear galleries, 14 feet.’”’ The keynote of 
this auditorium is F. Another example is 
“the chapel cf the New York city Church of 
the Comforter.”’ ‘“‘The auditorium is 25x50 
feet, open to the roof; height of ridge-pole, 
18 feet.’’ (2.) The ideal. “Study the nodes 
of the key of F, for example, and have the 
walls and height correspond to them.” 


| Sound the keynote; then, ‘‘walking in the di- 


rection of the long diameter of the audito- 
rium, noite when the tone is loudest and 
weakest.’’ In the Woburn church the node 
of the keynote is about fifteen feet. 
W. W. Turts. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASs., April 16, lsu, 


Notes. 


The well-known English writer Major 


| G. J. Younghusband joins the throng who 


compose books on the seat of what Senator 


| Hoar aptly calls our present “civil war’ in 


the East. He landed in Dewey and Mer- 


ritt’s wake, and ‘The Philippine Islands and 
| Round About’ is the result, to be publ/shed 


directly by Macmillan & Co. They also 
promise without delay ‘The Making of Ha- 
wali,’ by Prof. William Fremont Blackman 
of Yale. 





Miss Hamm's portrait, in her ‘Porto Rico 
and the West Indies’ (F. Tennyson Neely), 
indicates a person not to be trifled with in 
the pursuit of knowledge. We have already 
noticed her work on the Philippines The 
present is also the result of visits to the 
scene of observation, and possesses a like in- 
terest, conveyed (with the aid of many il 
lustrations) in the same newspaper English 
To make a thick volume, she has had to re- 
sort to historical compilation, and is most to 
be trusted in matters obviously within the 
range of her observation—climate, manners 
and customs, the status of women, cookery, 
products, trade and transportation, and the 
like. She finds it necessary, for the political 
development of the island, that our district 
system should be speedily introduced and 
adopted. “This simple and efficient ma- 
chinery is unknown to Spanish history." But 
Miss Hamm has a wholesome dread of ‘‘the 
adventurer and the carpet-bagger.”’ 

Another book for the day, from the same 
firm, is an oblong collection of half-tone 
war portraits and views in the West Indies 
and the Philippines, under the title, ‘Greater 
America.’ The only text is in the legends. 
No doubt these photographic memoranda will 
have their value as time goes on; but their 
number is legion. 

In line with the foregoing is ‘The Spanish- 
American War: The Events of the War De- 
scribed by Eye-Witnesses’ (Chicago: Herbert 
S. Stone & Co.), consisting of chapters from 
the war correspondence of leading American 
journals. The narrative shifts from the East 
to the West Indies in a carefully prepared 
chronological sequence, the date being given 
in the running-title. For this reason, and 
because of the illustrations, the compilation 
will be found convenient to refer to 

““A ready reference-book of facts and fig- 
ures, historical, geographical, and commer- 
cial, about Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, and Guam,” is the self-defini- 
tion, well justified, of the ‘American Colonial 
Handbook,’ edited by Thomas Campbell 
Copeland, and others (Funk & Wagnalls 
Co.). It is in the form of a catechism, pre- 
ceded by a synopsis of the treaty of peace, 
and in the case of each division by an his- 
torical sketch. Authorities are duly mar- 
shalled at the end. Each section has a map. 
A parallel index binds all together. The little 
volume, with rounded corners, slips easily 
into the pocket. 

Prof. A. G. Cameron's ‘Selections from Ed- 
mond and Jules de Goncourt’ (American 
Book Company) is a decided success, if the 
aim of the book be, as we suppose it is, to 
stimulate and enable the reader to choose in- 
telligently, for more extensive reading, from 


among the numerous works of the Goncourts 


these most to his taste; for the selections, 
while too short to be of much interest in 


| themselves, are sufficient, in connection with 


the analyses of the “Introduction,” to give 
an idea of the style and character of the 
writings from which they are taken. The in- 


| troduction, notes, list of critiques, and ap- 


pendixes, bear proof of great industry and 
genuine interest in the lives and works of 
the remarkable pair of brothers. If there 
were no other sign of the editor’s diligent 
study of his subject, it would certainly be 
found in the originality and eccentricities of 
his own style, so plainly affected by the 
style—or shall we say the variant styles?— 
of the two Frenchmen. We remark that Re- 
nan's name is spelled with the acute accent 
every time it occurs. 
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In No. 119 of the “‘Bibliothéque de )’fcole 
des Hautes Etudes,” M. Gabriel Monod be- 
gins what promises to be the best critical 


| 


} 


introduction in existence to the sources of | 


the Carolingian period, in continuation of si- 
milar studies of the Merovingian sources in 
the same series. In this first part he is con- 
cerned with the Carolingian annals to 829, 
dealing mainly with their dependence upen 


the history of the mathematical sciences. He 
has sometimes been accused of too great 
originality, but Herr Ludwig altogether 
surpasses him in a title-page which is ‘ein 
genaues Faksimile’’ of the original edition 


| of the ‘Somnium,’ except thateit is some- 


one another, and their sources of informa- | 


tion. M. Monod considers all the important 
theories of his predecessors in the same field, 
furnishing a most useful guide to the litera- 
ture of the subject, and gives, though never 


at great length, the results of his own stu- | 


dies, which are characterized by all his well- | 
| ler, and it is impossible to resist the convic- 


known moderation and sound common sense. 
Of 175 pages, 60 are given to the great ‘An- 
nales Laurissenses majores,’ and 60 to two 
introductory chapters, which will be found of 


general interest, one on the general charac- | 


teristics of the Carolingian 
and the other on the Carolingian renaissance. 
Perhaps M. Monod’s most interesting sugges- 
tion is that the common features of the an- 
nals may be due not to their dependence on 
the work of some predecessor, but to .their 
borrowing from a kind of circular letter 
which he supposes may have been sent out 
to inform the annalists of important events. 


Several years ago, Prof. Du Bois-Reymond 
of the University of Berlin published a dis- 
cussion of the principles of art from a phy- 
siological point of view, in which he main- 
tained that the delineations of centaurs and 
other monsters, whose organisms violate the 
laws of nature and can therefore have no 
real existence, are mythopoetic aberrations 
of the fancy, in which the modern artist 
should not indulge. Of the same general cha- 
racter is ‘Die Schénheit des weiblichen 
Korpers,’ recently issued by the Stuttgart 
publisher, Ferdinand Encke. The author, 
Dr. C. H. Stratz, is a physiologist and 
physician, and points out some curious pa- 
thognomonic symptoms in types of female 
beauty in famous works of art. Thus, ac- 
cording to his diagnosis, the celebrated Ve- 
nus of Botticelli in the Uffizi at Mlorence 
shows unmistakable signs of consumption, 
and ought not to be sailing naked in an 
open shell across the sea. 
ple of the same kind is furnished by Franz 


historiography, | 


what reduced, and except that it is trans- 
lated from Latin into German! If the vol- 
ume had no other interest, it would be worth 
getting for a remarkable portrait of Kepler, 
looking much more mathematical and less 
witty than Nordling’s, which, however, 
Kepler himself said was not a good likeness. 
That is beetle-browed; this has a low, re- 
treating forehead. The nose, cheeks, and 
hair leave no doubt that this really is Kep- 


tion that it is a likeness. It is dated 1610, 
the year after the publication of the ‘De 
motibus stellae Martis,’ when Kepler was 
in Prague. 

The brood of daintily printed literary and 
semi-political journals which came into be- 


| ing like so many butterflies a few years ago 


in this country, has, in spite of some failures, 
been reinforced of late. Such is In Lantern- 


| Land, a monthly quarto, edited at Hartford, 


Conn., by Charles Dexter Allen, author of 
a well-known work on ‘American’ Book- 
plates.’ The fifth number, for April 1, con- 
tains a book-plate on a separate supple- 
mentary leaf. It comments on current topics, 


' reviews books, deals with current fine art and 
| the drama, and has at least the merit of se- 


A modern exam- | 


Stuck’s “‘Expulsion from Paradise,’’ exhibit- | 


ed at Munich in 1891, in which peculiarly 
crooked limbs, enlarged joints, and depressed 
ribs of our common mother indicate that 
she had suffered severely from rickets in 
her childhood, Still another instance cited 
is the Aphrodite in Klein’s “Judgment of 
Paris,’’ whose bodily formation proves that 
rachitis must have prevailed in the abode of 
the Grecian deities as well as in Eden before 
the fall. Our author thinks the only reme- 
dy for such lapses is for artists to study pa- 
thology as well as anatomy. He also gives 
some sensible advice to women concerning 
the cultivation of beauty on hygienic prin- 
ciples. 


Ludwig Giinther of Stettin publishes a 
German translation of Kepler's ‘Somnium,’ 
a study of how astronomy would appear up- 
on the moon (Leipzig: Teubner). The name 
of Giinther (probably identical in origin 
with Gonthier, the family name of the 
Schwartzburgs) is already represented in 
science half-a-dozen times over, without 
counting the English Edmund Gunter. We 
are glad to make a new acquaintance worthy 
of the family. Prof. Sigismund Giinther of 
Munich is a learned and delightful writer on 





rious intent. Another venture, La Créme 
(Boston: Charles E. Brown & Co.), is a 16mo 
in paper covers, each issue containing a sin- 
gle story. The first, for March 31, gives 
Kipling’s ‘‘My Lord the Elephant,” plus his 
‘‘Recessional’’ and ‘‘Vampire.”’ 

The principal article in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine (Washington) for April is 
an account, by W. D. Wilcox, of two expe- 
ditions, in 1896 and 1898, to the sources of 
the Saskatchewan. Considerable danger was 
experienced in the first from an extensive 
forest fire, and in the second, which was in 
October, from the snow which fell on thir- 
teen of the seventeen days in which the ex- 
plorer was out. The scenery, of which seve- 
ral fine illustrations are given, is ‘“‘remarka- 
bly grand, and unfailing in variety of moun- 
tain forms so long as the valleys are the 
point of view’’; but from high summits it is 
somewhat monotonous on account of the uni- 
formity in height of the thousands of moun- 
tains visible. The forests which clothe them 
up to 7,000 feet ‘‘are chiefly of Engelmann’s 
spruce and balsam fir, with occasional areas 
of jack pine.’’ Mr. Wilcox attributes no 
small measure of his success to the splendid 
qualities of his pack-horses. An interesting 
note is communicated by Mr. W. H. Dall on 
a harpoon-head obtained from a whale in 
Bering Sea which may have carried it at 
least thirty-six years. It bore the private 
marks of the Montezuma, once a British man- 
of-war, then a New Bedford whaler, and 
finally one of the “stone fleet’’ sunk in 
Charleston harbor during the Civil War. 

The Annales de Géographie for March con- 
tains the introductory lecture of Prof. Vidal 
de la Blache of the University of Paris on 
the physical geography of France. Among 
the other articles is an historical sketch of 
the colonization of the provinces of Ufa and 
Orenburg in Eastern Russia, and an account 
of the Jewish and German agricultural colo- 
nies in Palestine. There are fourteen of the 


former, with 4,220 inhabitants, who have not 
succeeded yet as farmers, but make excellent 








gardeners and cultivators of the grape. Their 
wine sells in the European markets for four 
times as much as that made by the Germans. 
These number 1,500, all but 400 of whom 
are of the sect of the Templars, found- 
ed in 1868. They support themselves by both 
farming and grape-growing, and by pursuing 
various trades. The rector of the Jesuit 
College near Shanghai contributes a short 
note on the recent geographical and other 
scientific work of his society in China. These 
include explorations of the Yangtse River, 
collections of natural history, meteorological 
and astronomical observations, and the pre- 
paration of a “Chinese encyclopzdia, accepted 
officially by the Government, for the scientj- 
fic education of young China [la jeune 
Chine].” 

The principal topics treated in Peter- 
mann’s Mitteilungen, No. 2, are the geology 
of southwestern Hayti, and the Siberian dis- 
trict of Ahadyr in extremest northeastern 
Asia. The products of Anadyr include coal 
and probably sulphur. Its Russian inhabitants 
number about 500, and have a high character 
for industry, temperance, morality, peacea- 
bleness, and ‘‘an ideal honesty.’’ They,are 
profoundly melancholy, however; social plea- 
sures, sports, dancing, and singing, being un- 
known among them. There are dlso shorter 
notices of the Nicaragua and Panama Canals, 
of the changes on the Netherland coast in 
1897, and of the distribution of Danes and 
Germans in northern Schleswig, with a map. 
In supplemental No. 127 Dr. Carl Sapper 
treats of the geology, hydrography, orogra- 
phy, and surface soil of northern Central 
America, the result of observations made 
during the years 1888-1897. Three large maps 
and twenty-five geological profiles accom- 
pany the paper. 

The special features of the April Bulletin 
of the Boston Public Library are lists of 
books and documents added to the statistical 
department, and of works relating to baths, 
gymnasia, and the labor movement in Eng- 
land and America. The additions to the 
Brown musical library and to the Garrison 
collection of anti-slavery MSS. are also note- 
worthy. 

The twenty-third annual report of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts shows that the 
year 1898 was one of great prosperity for 
that institution. Bequests aggregating over 
a million dollars are recorded, and there 
is evidence of gratifying growth in every de- 
partment included in the museum. It is in 
the field of ancient art that the acquisitions 
of the year have been most extensive. The 
report of the curator of classical antiquities 
fills seventy-six pages, and deals with nearly 
four hundred objects, chiefly original spe- 
cimens of the minor arts of ancient Greece 
and Italy—small bronzes, engraved gems, ar- 
ticles of jewelry, painted vases, and the like. 
Not less noteworthy than the extent of 
these acquisitionsis their high quality. Such a 
record is without a parallel in this country, 
and Boston is yearly exercising, by virtue of 
the policy of its museum, a more and more 
potent attraction upon American students 
and lovers of Greek art. 

Tommaso Corsini, President of the ‘‘As- 
sociation for the Protection of Ancient Flo- 
rence,” has recently been presented with a 
written address, congratulating him on the 
success already attending the efforts of his 
society, but urging yet greater earnestness in 
the accomplishment of its purpose. To this 
paper are affixed ten thousand signatures, 
among which are the names of princes, a 
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New York bishop, and prominent represen- 
tatives of historic, social, artistic, and ec- 
clesiastical circles of Europe. Complimented 
by this general expression of interest, but 
piqued by the accusation which it implies of 
their own indifference, the Florentines deny 
the destruction of historic buildings through 
so-termed “improvements,” and recall the 
fact that, a few years since, they abandoned 
a project for broadening a certain street be- 
cause it involved the sacrifice of an ancient 
shrine and an old city gate. Is not this proof 
enough, they ask, that the modernizing of 


Florence will not be at the expense of her | 
| the sources, but builders on the monograph; 


historic monuments? 

The Société des Amis de l'Université de 
Paris, which was organized some months ago, 
has issued a public announcement of its pur- 
pose and method. Its general object is to 


~— . 

The Nation. 
noticeable that ladies composed about a third. 
Himself a skilled writer of history and biog- 
raphy, Mr. Adams spoke to a large number 
of active and eminent cultivators of both 
these branches regarding the modification of 
the historian’s aim and method induced by 
the publication of the ‘Origin of Species’; 


j 


and the corresponding change in the function 
of historical societies. Macaulay's and Ban- 
croft’s histories were chosen as types of | 


works at once over-long and fragmentary, 
and, from the Darwinian point of view, un- 
philosophical. Their great successors here- 
after are to be, not men of research among 


and the main object of the historical society 
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ing the admission that “his private life was 
sordid and sensual.” A peculiar mwsthetic 
sensibility was owned by Wainewright, the 
poisoner, who extenuated his dispatching 
of Helen Abercromby on the ground “that 
she had very thick ankles."" Edward Ver- 
non, the elder admiral (1684-1757), it was 
who first watered the rum dealt out to sea- 
men, the unwelcome official mixture being 
called by them ‘grog,’ “which is said to 
have been Vernon's nickname in the squad- 
ron—-derived, it is said, from his having a 


| grogram boat-cloak."" The Oxford Diction 
} 


its collections by the patient specialists whose | 


advance the interests of the University of | 


Paris, and its first object will be to look after 


the welfare of the students; but the mainte- | 
nance of dormitories and the offer of finan- | 


cial aid to the needy, with help in the way 
of tutoring and coaching, are also in view. 


Quite naturally the Society will also offer | with much humor and many striking ob- 


special prizes for proficiency, a method much 
more popular in France than in any other 
country. It is generally understood that it 
will devote special attention to foreigners. 
Recently a few medical students of the 


University of Halle began a campaign | 


against the admission of women to the 
courses of clinical instruction in that insti- 
tution, declaring that their presence pro- 
duced unpleasant situations and was ex- 
tremely painful to modest young men. They 
even went so far as to post their protest on 
the blackboard of the University of Berlin, 
in order to gain adherents to their views 
in other academical circles and to strength- 
en their position by a general agitation of 
the subject. This step on the part of under- 


graduates was resented by the medical facul- 


ty of Halle as an impertinence, and called 
forth a sharp reply, emphatically denying 
the truth of the statements made by the 
students, and attributing them partly to ig- 
norance of the facts and partly to wilful 
misrepresentation. The professors assert 
that the presence of women in the lecture- 
rooms and the clinical hospitals has not had 
the slightest injurious moral effect, nor di- 


minished in the least the earnestness with | 


which the studies are pursued. They express 
their deep sorrow at the animosity shown by 
these students towards their female col- 
leagues, for which there is no ground what- 
ever. The faculty, it is added, would feel 
justified in disciplining the authors of the 
protest, were it not for the conviction that 
it had been made without due consideration 
of its nature and scope. In conclusion, the 
hope is expressed that the more thoughtful 
members of the clinic will disapprove of the 
regrettable action of their fellows, and that 
nothing more will occur to disturb the cor- 
dial relations hitherto existing between pro- 
fessors and students. 


~The Massachusetts Historical Society has 
just removed from its home on the slope of 
Beacon Hill, Boston (within a biscuit throw 
of the site of its foundation in 1791), to the 
border of the Fenway, the landscape garden- 
er’s reclamation of the old-time estuary call- 
ed the Back Bay. This event was made the 
occasion by the President, Mr. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, of a deferred inaugural address 
long beyond precedent and equally interest- 
ing, delivered at the new rooms on Thursday 
last before a select audience of which it was 


quintessence the evolutionary historiograph- 


er will pack away in four volumes like Green | 


in his ‘History of the English People,’ or in 
one like Goldwin Smith's ‘History of the 
United States.’ 


—Mr. Adams would not have been him- 


self if he had not enlivened his discourse | 


servations, such as his summing up the | 


bloody battles of Antietam and Gettysburg 
as meaning, for his own personal participa- 
tion in them, a couple of refreshing naps on 
the field. And again, he had ascertained 
that, “in the case of one public library in a 
considerable Massachusetts city,’’ the copy 


| of Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall’ had, “in 


| thirty years, not once been consecutively | 


| J srica,” have, for intellectual vigor, 
read through by a single individual.” The |" “™erea wae 


orator quoted Darwin’s approval, as not ex- 


aggerated, of a German opinion that “all | 


other series of events—as that which re- 
sulted in the culture of mind in Greece, and 
that which resulted in the empire of Rome— 
only appear to have purpose and value when 
viewed in connection with, or rather as 
subsidiary to, . . . the great stream of 
Anglo-Saxon emigration to the west’’—which 
Mr. Adams translates into the voyage of the 
Mayflower and the founding of Boston. The 
Massachusetts Historical Society, we remark 
in closing, is the oldest in America. It 
would be interesting to know if Mr. Adams's 
“possibly the first [to be organized] in the 


| world’’ is also among its titles to distinc- 


tion. 


—The fifty-seventh and fifty-eighth vol- 
umes of the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ (Macmillan) carry this great work 
fairly into the letter W, so that it “smells 


land,”’ in the Suffolk phrase. As our read- | 


ers are well aware, many foreigners find 
commemoration here whose lives were as- 
sociated with England, and one meets with 
such contrasts as, on opposite pages, Sir 


Robert Richard Torrens (1814-1884), author | 
of the Australian land-title act that bears | 


his name and is now invading this country 
in the wake of the Australian ballot, and 
Pietro Torrigiano (1472-1522), who smash- 
ed the nose of his fellow-art student Mi- 
chelangelo. Very interesting is the sketch 
of Mme. Tussaud, whose London wax ex- 
hibition is now the property of a company, 
yet employs as its modeller her great-grand- 
son. Probably the world cannot produce 
a similar show which has been (in France 
and in England) open to the public for mo- 
ney since 1770. Another kind of distinction 
was won across the Channel by Polydore 
Vergil, the historian; and still another by 
Van Dyck. Turner is the next most dis- 
tinguished artist in this tract of the Dic- 


tionary, his not unfriendly biographer mak- ' 


ary will presently pass upon this on-dit 
etymology Vernon's change of the dram 


| in strength and in regularity of service is 
| Tr | 
| Should be to facilitate knowledge and use of 


pronounced to have been ‘“‘perhaps the great- 
est improvement to discipline and efficiency 


| ever produced by one stroke of the pen’; 


but the stroke which in our day abolished 
grog altogether in the navy has at least 
an equal claim to that laurel. Capt. John 
Underhill of Pequot War fame; Sir Harry 
Vane; William Vassall of Plymouth; Van- 
couver; and Mrs. Trollope are among the 
lives which touch America nearly. In Mrs. 
Trollope’s case the marvel is that she be- 
gan writing at fifty-two, and scored a great 
success at once even if she lost caste in the 
country whose ruder manners she could not 
overlook nor refrain from depicting. Her 
biographer taxes her generally with an eye 
for coarseness; but her ‘Domestic Manners 
of the Americans’ was not therefore a coarse 
book. That, and Miss Martineau’s ‘Society 


yet to be rivalled by the observations of any 
travellers of their sex in any country 


‘The French Revolution and English 
Poets’ (Henry Holt & Co.) is the title of a 
Harvard dissertation by A. E. Hancock. It 
was unfortunate for the author that no lesa 
an authority than Prof. Dowden should have 
forestalled him—not in date of composition, but 
of publication—in the same fleld. Mr. Dow- 
den’s lectures on ‘The French Revolution 
and English Literature,” delivered at the 
Princeton celebration, were reviewed in 
these columns on their appearance in print. 
Their author, as his title implies, covered a 
wider field than does Mr. Hancock, who 
gives a less detailed treatment of Godwin 
and Day, and omits mention of Landor in the 
character of a disciple of revolution. On the 
other hand, Mr. Hancoek points out the in- 
fluence of Helvetius and Holbach on God- 
win and Shelley, and of Rousseau on Byron 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, disappointed and 
disillusioned by the excesses of the Revolu- 
tion, experienced a reaction, and together 
sought consolation in Nature. 

“Abandoned of Heaven! mad avarice thy guide 

o Albion! tby predestined ruins rise!"’ 

So wrote Coleridge at the crisis of his re- 
volutionary fervor. It is amusing to find 
him a little later addressing that same Al- 


bion as: 
“Thou Queen! Thou Delegated Deity of Earth.” 


But that was when he had recovered his 
patriotism by means of a brief exile in Ger- 
many. Byron and Shelley, who were less 
critical and more genuinely in love with in- 
dividualism in all its aspects, never per- 
formed this volte-face. Style is not Mr. 
Hancock's strongest point. We bave found 
the shortness and jerkiness of his sentences a 
decided drawback to the pleasure of reading 
this praiseworthy little study. A bibliogra- 
phy would have greatly increased the value 
of the book. 
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—The work of editing Juvenal has been 
done, once and for all, by Mayor, but his 
famous edition does not at present include 
the Sixth Satire, though we understand that 
his notes on it are collected in readiness for 
publication. Moreover, Mayor’s commentary 
is somewhat overweighted with illustrative 
matter, so that it is used in this country, at 
any rate, rather as a book of reference than 
as a text-book. The new edition cf the 
‘Satires, by Mr. J. D. Duff of Trinity 
College (Cambridge: University Press; New 
York: Macmillan), is doubly welcome. The 
scholarship of the editor of Munro’s ‘Lucre- 
tius’ is peculiarly accurate and unpedantic; 
he combines a close knowledge of his pe- 
riéd with a neat gift for pointing out 
modern parallelisms—an exercise that calls 
for the utmost discretion and tact, if it 
is not to cheapen and mislead. Mr. Duff's 
enterprise in including the Sixth Satire 
makes his edition especially valuable. He 
has selected for commentary no less than 530 
out of the 661 lines of this brilliant and ne- 
glected compositicn. ‘‘Satires III. and X. are 
prostituted by parliamentary and vulgar use, 
and should lie by for a while,’’ wrote Fitz- 
Gerald. They have certainly received undue 
prominence at the expense of the ‘Legend 
of Bad Women.” The Sixth Satire, which is 
Juvenal’s longest and most epigrammatic, 
contains his advice to one about to marry to 
choose some quicker form of suicide: ‘‘Who 
would marry when he could buy a rope and 
hang himself?’ The scathing pictures of the 
athletic woman and of the woman who knows 
Greek—‘“‘Give me a wife who doesn’t know 
Greck,”’ said Martial, about this time—the 
studies of life in a large city corrupted by 
foreign influences, read with amazing veri- 
similitude after the lapse of eighteen cen- 
Mr. Duff's commentary is lively as 
well as scholarly. On the whole, his is an 
edition that should replace all others than 
Mayor's for general use in schools and col- 
leges, and, as we have indicated, in the mat- 
ter of the Sixth Satire, it supplies Mayor's 
cmissic ns. 


turies. 


LORD HALIFAX—THE STATESMAN. 


The Life and Letters of Sir George Savile, 
Bart., First Marquis of Halifax, ete. With 
a new edition of his works, now for the 
first time collected and revised. By H. C. 
Foxcroft. Longmans, Green & Co. 
1898. 


2 vols. 


Every one agrees that George Savile, First 
Marquis of Halifax, merits a biography; the 
eulogies of Hume, of Ranke, of Mackintosh 
and Macaulay, are more than gufficient to 
vindicate his title to fame. Every judicious 
reader of Mr. Foxcroft’s meritorious volumes 
must admit that Halifax has not yet received 
the monument he deserves, for the present 
‘Life and Letters’ is, indeed, the material 
for a biography, but is no more a biography 
than a huge heap of bricks and a lot of 
mortar are a house. Meanwhile, a critic 
who acquiesces in the claim of Halifax to 
posthumous mm .iation may feel some diffi- 
culty in answering the following question: 
Wherein precisely consists the greatness of 
Halifax? 

The inquiry is one to which it is not at 
first sight quite easy to find a reply. Hali- 
fax cannot be numbered among the heroes 
of the English nation. He had about him 
nothing heroic, His caution and his timidity, 
to use no harsher term, were as obvious as 





his prudence and sagacity. He does not be- 
long to the same class as Hampden, or Crom- 
well, or William III., or Strafford, or Laud. 
The names of these men even now excite ve- 
hement admiration or virulent hatred; they 
all exhibit an element of greatness; they 
are the progressive or reactionary states- 
men of a Revolutionary era—this holds good 
even of Laud, though he remained to the 
end of his life a sort of glorified Don, whom 
the freak of fortune removed from the head- 
ship of St. John’s College to the Archbish- 
opric of Canterbury at a crisis in English 
history when an archbishop needed the ge- 
nius of a statesman. But the name of 
Halifax can at the present day kindle 
no strong emotion. You can eulogize his 
virtues and show that they more than bal- 
anced his defects; yet an admirer can judge 
Halifax with calmness, and admit that he 
did not rank among the highest class of 
statesmen. 


He was, further, in no way the centre of 
English politics. He played a remarkable 
and for one moment (when he insured the 
rejection of the Exclusion Bill) a splendid 
part, but he was never the leader of the 
nation. Men far inferior to him, intellectual- 
ly and morally, were the leading actors on 
the public stage. The reputation of Sidney 
and of Russell, and the fame or the infamy 
of Shaftesbury, have impressed themselves 
on popular imagination. The name of Hali- 
fax would be—most unjustly, we admit— 
forgotten were it not for the sympathetic 
criticism which he has received from men 
of letters. He is a good deal better known 
to historians than to history. 


Can it, again, be asserted that the states- 
manship of Halifax was vindicated by ex- 
traordinary success or wisdom? Macaulay 
seems to answer this inquiry with a decided 
affirmative, and, were his reply unfaltering, 
the present writer at least would yield to the 
authority of the great historian. _But Macau- 
lay’s language is indecisive: ‘‘What dis- 
tinguishes [Halifax] from all other English 
statesmen is this, that through a long pub- 
lic life, and through frequent and violent 
revolution of public feeling, he almost in- 
variably took that view of the great ques- 
tions of his time which history has finally 
adopted.’’ The ‘almost’? which we have un- 
derlined is, in the mouth of a writer not 
much given to qualifications, preéminently 
significant. Macaulay’s love of truth, which, 
despite the strength of certain prejudices, 
was his most marked characteristic, pre- 
vented his bestowing upon a statesman whom 
he profoundly admired the complete eulogy 
with which the historian wished to close his 
account of his hero. That Halifax was sa- 
gacious in noting the flow and ebb of opi- 
nion, and that the coolness of his intellect, 
no less than the moderation of his passions, 
preserved him from the errors of enthusiasm 
or fanaticism, is certain; but that, on the 
Whig view (which, we may add, is in the 
main the true view) of the times in which 
Halifax lived, he made, in matters of judg- 
ment, tremendcus mistakes, is certain. 

It is, for instance, certainly arguable that 
the rejection of the Exclusion Bill was a 
blunder. The whole of James’s subsequent 
career shows that he could not be trusted 
with power. It suggests, if it does not posi- 
tively prove, that towards the end of the 
seventeenth century a sincere and ardent 
Roman Catholic could not with safety to the 
commonwealth be King of England. Unless 


this be true, the whole policy of the Whigs, and 





the Revolution of 1688 itself, were blunders. 
But if it be true, as Macaulay certainly be- 
lieved, and with reason, that the safety of 
the nation was imperilled by allowing James 
to mount the throne; if it be true, as all the 
Whigs and many Englishmen who were 
not Whigs believed, as indeed many of them 
still believe, that the existence of a Roman 
Catholic dynasty must be found incompatible 
with the maintenance of English liberties 
and English Protestantism, what course was 
dictated by wisdom except the exclusion of 
James from succession to the crown? “The 
Exclusion Bill,”’ it will be said, “was re- 
jected and English liberty was saved.’’ The 
reply to this argument is obvious; it is given 
by every page in Macaulay’s History. Eng- 
lish liberties were placed in deadly peril. It 
was the folly of James and the energy of 
William, not the foresight or the wisdom of 
Halifax, which saved them from destruction. 

But the case against Halifax, as regards the 
Exclusion Bill, is stronger than at first sight 
appears. There was a great deal to be said 
for preventing James’s accession to the 
crown; there was something to be said for 
allowing James to inherit the ordinary rights 
and responsibilities of an English king. The 
policy which was rejected by the nation 
would, as we now know, have averted the 
peril of despotism and the necessity for a 
revolution, but would probably have rekin- 
dled civil war. The course which was adopt- 
ed by the nation at any rate postponed civil 
confiict, and might possibly, had James ex- 
hibited common prudence, have been ulti- 
mately found compatible with the mainte- 
nance or the foundation of Parliamentary 
government. But a third policy was con- 
ceivable which, while seeking to avoid, in 
reality combined, the disadvantages both of 
rejecting and of passing the Exclusion Bill. 
It consisted in limiting beforehand, by act 
of Parliament, the authority of James when 
he should become King, and then allowing 
him to take the crown as little more than a 
nominal monarch. But this was the policy 
of Halifax. ‘‘He assured me,”’ says Burnet, 
“that any limitations whatsoever that sh‘ 
leave the title of King to the Duke might be 
obtained of the King, but that he was posi- 
tive against the exclusion’; and Halifax, 
when he induced the House of Lords to re- 
ject the Exclusion Bill, seems to have ex- 
pressed his confidence in his own capacity 
to supersede the Exclusion Bill by a practical 
scheme of limitations (p. 217). This policy of 
limitations, characteristic as it is of Hali- 
fax’s intellect, assuredly bears failure on its 
face. It might for a moment have averted 
civil war, but it insured a violent political 
conflict on the death of Charles the Second. 
No wonder that, to use the expressions of 
Mr. Foxcroft, James entertained ‘‘a mortal 
hatred’ for the limitation project, even as 
contrasted with the Bill of Exclusion. The 
wonder is that any one could have supposed 
that James as King would have loyally re- 
spected a law which he detested as Duke of 
York. If Halifax had any real belief in any 
plan of limitations, he took a view of the 
situation utterly different from any view 
finally adopted by history. 

Was, again, Halifax right or wrong in de- 
clining to join in inviting the Prince of 
Orange to invade England? The question is 
a crucial one. If Halifax was right, the 
Whig leaders were wrong. But, to speak 
plainly, there is no single point on which 
the policy of the Whig leaders has been 
more emphatically justified “by the event. 
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The Revolution of 1688 was the most success- 
ful revolution on record. If events had pro- 
gressed as might have been expected—that 
is, if either William or Anne had left de- 
scendants—the English Constitution would 
have been saved without the evils, which 
were undoubtedly considerable, of keeping a 
foreign and unpopular dynasty upon 
the throne; and the evils flowing from the 
accession of the House of Hanover were, 
after all, trifling. It is of course possible that 
Halifax’s courage rather than his wisdom 
was at fault, and that his refusal to join the 
Whig Lords arose from the desire to save 
his own head, rather than from a wish to 
avert evil from the country. But this sus- 
picion, though natural, is unjust. The in- 
tervention of foreigners is an incalculable 
evil. There is nothing discreditable in hesi- 
tation to invite the invasion of a Dutch 
Prince at the head of a Dutch army. But 
the statesmen who declined to invite Wiliam 
did not anticipate the verdict of history. 
Fanaticism has occasionally true previsions 
denied to statesmanlike prudence. 

If, then, Halifax was not the leading Eng- 
lish statesman of his age, and was not 
gifted with the foresight which invariably 
discerned the true path of political pro- 
gress, what are the qualities which have en- 
listed the admiration of the foremost among 
historians, and well entitle him to a fame 
which he has hardly as yet acquired among 
the majority of Englishmen? The answer is, 
that Halifax was the earliest of really par- 
liamentary statesmen. He was also the first 
in rank, if not in date, of English political 
pamphleteers. 

As you read his Life, and still more as you 
read his writings, which are, at the present 
day, far more noteworthy than his states- 
manship, you feel that you have passed into 
a quite modern age. At Halifax’s birth, 1633, 





| marvels at ‘a display of imaginative in- | 


indeed, represented by one writer as public- 
spirited as he is brilliant, but it would be 
difficult to find, either in England or in the 
United States, any other representative of 
the school whereof one may call Halifax the 
founder. Nor was it only in his political 
pamphlets that he opened and marked out the 
path of English literature. His ‘Advice to 


a Daughter’ sets forth what is called the | 
philosophy of life in the language of the men i 


of the world, and gives to very practical 
counsels the additional interest of a slight 
intellectual flavor. It is the model which has 


been followed down even to the present day | 


by English essayists. 


Jut the writings of Halifax deserve sepa- 


rate treatment. What ought, on this occa 


sion, to be noted is, that Halifax combined | 


the characters of the statesman, the pam- 


phleteer, and the practical moralist. It is 


the union of qualities, all remarkable inthem- 
selves, and all in a special sense belonging to 


the men of a later age, which is the true | 


foundation of the fame of Halifax. It is this 


combination which gained the admiration, we | 


might say the affection, of Macaulay. Mr. 
Foxcroft, after the fashion of the present day 
—a fashion, we are well assured, as transi- 


tory as it is unreasonable—is apologetie for | 


acknowledging any virtue in Macaulay, and 


| sight rarely evinced by the great Whig histo- 


rian.”” Never was wonder more misplaced. 


How could the calm statesmanship and the 
literary gifts of Halifax fail to charm the 
last Englishman who has been at once a 
leading statesman and a great man of letters? 


| Npain; Its Greatness and Decay (1479-1788). 


the civil wars had not begun. At his death, | 
1695, not forty years had passed since the | 


close of the Protectorate. Englishmen of to- 
day are as far removed from the times of 
Palmerston as was Halifax at his death from 


| a place in the Cambridge Historical Series, is | 
very distinctly defined, so far as its chrono- | 


the age of Cromwell; yet Halifax distinctly | 
| la to Charles IIlI.; and by great landmarks 
in political development, from the union of 


belongs in policy, in feeling, and in thought 
to the England, not of the seventeenth, but 
of the eighteenth, and even of the nineteenth 
century. He exhibits the moderation and 


the eloquence of the best Parliamentary 


statesmen; he already watches public opi- 


nion after the manner of an experienced Par- | 


liamentary hand. He hates violence. He 
trusts in trimming, or, to exchange the po- 
litical slang of his day for the political slang 
of our own time, he is an Opportunist. We 
cannot conceive of his taking part in a meet- 
ing of Independents where prayer was in- 
termingled with politics. He resented, no 
doubt honestly, the accusation of atheism. 
His Christianity, such as it was, had no con- 
nection with his public life, and was a very 
cool specimen of the rather chilly ‘rational 
piety’’ so dear to the Whigs. Sydney Smith 
would have been a divine exactly after the 
heart of Halifax. Halifax came into the 
world fifty years, or a century, too ear- 
ly—-he belonged to a later age; he would 
have found his proper place in any Liberal 
and aristocratic cabinet from the time of the 
elder Pitt to the time of Palmerston, and 
this anticipation of the failings and the vir- 
tues of later times runs through his literary 
no less than his political achievements. He 
is the greatest of that long and splendid line 
of English pamphleteers which is at last, it 


may be feared, coming to an end. It is still, | 


By Martin A. S. Hume. With an Introduc- 
tion by Edward Armstrong. Cambridge: 
University Press; New York: Macmillan. 
1898. 

This sketch of Spanish history, which fills 


logical limits are concerned. Measured by 
reigns, it extends from Ferdinand and Isabel- 


the two chief Iberian kingdoms to the French 
Revolution. During almost the whole of these 
three hundred years, Spain was either the 


leading Continental Power or a state in the | 


first class. Of course her military prestige 


waned during the Thirty Years’ War, but 


| even under the later Hapsburgs she had ar- 
maments on both elements, and at the worst | 


she never dropped out of the reckoning alto- | 


| gether. However weak she might be inhe- 


rently, she took a hand in current contests, 
often painting her lath to resemble iron, 
but never being wholly destitute of forces 
that knew how to die. The state of chronic 
feebleness and revolution which has been her 
fatal characteristic within recent memory, 
dates from the death of Charles LI., and 
does not therefore come within the range of 


| the present narrative. 


This volume represents a divided labor, in 
which the larger portion falls to the share of 


Major Hume. Mr. Armstrong's introduction, 
however, is much more than a word of pre- | 
face. As regards scale, it is almost in due | 


proportion with what follows, and seems to 
have been written that Major Hume might 
begin at his favorite period, the second half 
of the sixteenth century. The interval be- 


tween Ferdinand and Philip Il. Mr. Arm- | 


strong divides into three sections, the first 


closing at the death of Isabeila and the se- 
cond at the peace of Cambray. The one point 


upon which, as it appears to us, he most 
strikingly insists is the tendency of Charles 
V. to become more and more a Spaniard in 
| sympathy and political disposition. He dwells 
| upon the gradual relinquishment of the Em 
| peror’s Burgundian policy, and se« n hb 
final retirement to Yuste in Estramadura. th: 
fit climax of his changed views Out of all 


his wide dominions he found himself at home 
in Spain. The Flemish alien had become a 
Spaniard 

Despite Mr. Armstrong's contention that, in 
the end, Charles V. identified himself with 


the land of his mother, it seems pretty well 


' 
i agreed between him and Major Hume that 
the reign of Philip II. is the acme of dis 
| tinctively Spanish greatnes At th point 


the authorship changes, and Major Hun 
Writes once more on a subje with which 
his work at the Record Office has rendered 
him thoroughly familiar, and which he has 
already treated in more than one book W 


have not discovered that he adds anything of 


consequence to what he has before written 


concerning the political leader of the Catholic 
Reaction. In 1897 he contributed a volume 
on Philip II. to the “Foreign Statesmen” se 





ries, and from this he draws copiously, both 
for his general propositions and for phrases 
or sentences. His conception of Philip is 
still the same—that of a narrow, unimagina- 
tive, conscientious man, who loved his coun- 
try and worked hard for it, but managed to 
spoil every enterprise by formalism and the 
| dependence of all generals or admira‘s on 


himself. 


The main stages of Spanish decline under 


the later Hapsburgs are as well known as the 
protruding chins of those rulers. Major Hume 
has no difficulty in accounting for the facial 


distortion, but pays slight attention to the 


hidden causes of national ruin Still, the 


proximate causes are clearly discernible in 
| his picture of clerical aggression, royal im- 
becility, militarism, and the shameful rule 
| of the ‘‘Lermas, the Olivares, and the Valen- 
zuelas.’" Underneath the surface of court 
intrigue which purports to represent national 
government, he sees a ‘“‘generous, sound 
hearted people,”’ led wrong by an unfortunate 
historical development, rather than betrayed 
by its own sins. Major Hume's sympathy 
with the Spanish folk is strong, without at 
all blinding him to their racial and political 
shortcomings. Speaking of Olivares’s at 
tempt at the unification of institutions, he 
Says: 

“The policy itself, however ill-timed, was 
not in itself unwise, for the lack of unity 
between the provinces of Spain has produced 
a plentiful crop of troubles lasting to the 
present day. In short, Spanish pride wanted 
the glory of empire without paying for it 
Olivares was no wiser than his contempo 
raries in economic science, and could only 
raise money by hampering industry which 
provided money. . It is lamentable 
and pathetic enough, but it is unjust to sad- 
die the blame upon Olivares, who found the 
System already at work, and whose great 
sin was that he tried to insist upon all 
Spaniards making equal sacrifices to pay for 
the barren pride which all Spaniards 
shared.”’ 


We must express some surprise at a di- 
vision of space which left Major Hume with 
| only ten pages at his disposal for the reign 
of Charles HII., the most honest and en 
couraging period in Spanish history since 


the sixteenth century Not only does its 
length (1759-1788) entitle it to a fuller con- 
sideration than it receives, but the liberal 
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experiments then tried and their fair mea- 
sure of success deserve an ample description. 
As Buckle long ago pointed out, Charles ITI. 
was the ablest ruler of his age with the ex- 
ception of Frederick the Great, ‘whose vast 
abilities were tarnished by a base rapacity 
and by an incessant desire to overreach his 
neighbors.” Major Hume also calls Charles 
“enlightened, generous, and just; sleepless 
in his vigilance for the good of his people,” 
and he is appreciative of Floridablanca’s vi- 
gorous régime. But we could have spared a 
good many pages from the account of Philip 
IV. and Charles II. for enlarged detail con- 
cerning Spain as she was between the Seven 
Years’ War and the French Revolution. 


Papias and his Contemporaries; A Study of 
Religious Thought in the Second Century. 
By Edward H. Hall. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1899. 


This book has not the musty smell which 
we expect from books of critical theology, 
and nothing of that “sacred dulness’” from 
which few distinguished critics besides Re- 
nan and Strauss have been exempt. It is 
actually pleasant reading. It is written as if 
for the instruction of people of good intel- 
ligence, yet not specialists, and it will con- 
vey more to such than the whole series of 
Harnack’s ‘History of Dogma,’ which covers, 
so far as published, much the same ground. 
In the body of the book, the careful studies 
underlying it are assimilated to the literary 
form, but in thy footnotes and the appendix 
we find Mr. Hall conversant with the whole 
range of original documents and critical dis- 
cussions pertaining to his subject, and mov- 
ing about among them with a quiet confi- 
dence that is not excessive, but well with- 
in the limits of the writer’s exceptional un- 
derstanding of his subject in all its parts and 
implications. For it must not be understood 
that we have here a product mainly de- 
pending for its value on the special appli- 
cation of the last six years, during which Mr. 
Hall has had no parochial charge. Twenty- 
five years ago he published a small book 
called ‘Orthodoxy and Heresy.’ Its purpose 
was to show that orthodoxy was a theolo- 
gical fiction, that there had never been any 
such thing, for the reason that there had 
been differences of opinion in the Christian 
church from the beginning, with no au- 
thoritative voice to decide upon their merits 
oue way or the other. During the interim 
between that book and this, Mr. Hall has 
evidently brooded long on those conditions 
with which he had much concern in his 
former study, and hence the ripe and genial 
quality of the present one. There is some- 
thing quintessential about it, as of a re- 
peated distillation. 

Mr. Hall’s procedure reminds us of that 
of Kuenen in dealing with the Hexateuch. 
As Kuenen takes the eighth-century pro- 
phets and works back from their clear indi- 
cations to the writings generally supposed 
to be anterior to them, so Mr. Hall takes 
the second-century Christian writers, and 
works out from them into the New Testa- 
ment problems. He first consults Papias, 
the first writer after the death of Paul who 
presents any marked individuality. He in- 
terrogates him as to the New Testament 
writings, and finds that midway of the se- 
cond century he knew nothing of those writ- 
ings, but something of a “Matthew” which 
was not our “Matthew,” and a “Mark” 
which was not our “Mark.” Moreover, we 





find him valuing oral traditions of the Apos- 
tles’ words much more highly than those 
written; and the average feeling of the cen- 
tury was of this kind. This is brought out 
very clearly in a second chapter, which con- 
siders such early writers as Clement and 
Ignatius and Polycarp and Barnabas, so- 
called, and with these the quite recently dis- 
covered ‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles’ 
and ‘Gospel of Peter.’ From all these comes 
the same intimation—that, until far along 
towards the last quarter of the second cen- 
tury, our four Gospels had not been separat- 
ed from other similar writings as of special 
value or authority. Chapter iii. is mainly 
devoted to ‘‘two learned doctors,” Justin 
Martyr and Marcion. Mr. Hall’s treatment 
of Justin has no trace of that acerbity which 
Justin’s name has heretofore excited in so 
many pious hearts, whether of those believ- 
ing or denying that his ‘Memoirs of the 
Apostles’ were our present Gospels. If they 
were, he took no pains to give the author’s 
names, and Mr. Hall plainly inclines to the 
belief that they were other writings, and 
certainly that our fourth Gospel cannot be 
identified by one or two phrases of similar 
character, as if its characteristic doctrines 
had not been in the air.. But, for the rea- 
son that Justin’s ‘Memoirs’ were read re- 
gularly on Sundays, it is plain that the 
Old Testament writings were ceasing to be 
the only sacred scriptures, though which 
Christian writings, and which alone, would 
take a place beside them as of equal value, 
it would require another century, and long- 
er, to decide. 

Mr. Hall’s discussion of Marcion and his 
writings, though perfectly judicial, has more 
of the warmth of advocacy than any other 
part of his book. Marcion cherished the 
Epistles of Paul as genuine Christian writ- 
ings, and one Gospel, which may have been 
an earlier form of our present Luke—but 
he made no such claim for it, as he 
would gladly, it must seem, have done if he 
had had any excuse for doing so. Marcion 
was an early anti-Semite, denying the sacred 
character of the Hebrew scriptures and that 
Jehovah was the true God. He carried some- 
what farther the un-Jewish sentiments of 
Paul, whom he admired so much. It is 
Renan’s opinion that we are indebted to 
him for the preservation of Paul’s letters. It 
is certain that learned doctors of his time 
took much offence at his enthusiasm for the 
Apostle to the Gentiles. Mr. Hall has other 
uses for Marcion in his next chapter, but at 
this stage the main one is to show how little 
knowledge he had of our New Testament as 
such. It is no part of Mr. Hall’s business to 
exact for our Four Gospels later dates than 
are assigned to them by the somewhat re- 
actionary criticism of Harnack and others. 
He would, however, suggest that the Synop- 
tic Gospels, in order to go back to 70-80 
A. D., must drop a good many of the im- 
pedimenta which they have been carrying 
since 200 A. D. or thereabouts. Those early 
Gospels were not exactly our Gospels, but 
something like them, and remained fluid for 
well nigh another century, undergoing con- 
stant diminution and addition. 


“The progress of investigation may be said 
to have shown less and less token of de- 
liberate or fraudulent manufacture of ancient 
records, and more and more evidence that 


the private or primitive documents out of 
which the New Testament sprang date back 
in some form close upon apostolic times. 

. . The value of such a sketch as is 
here attempted, if value it have, lies not at 
all in weakening the 


foundations of a struc- 





ture which, after all is said, must have its 
foundations in the distant past, but only in 
giving some notion of the early stages of its 
formation.” 


The effect, however, is not so confined as 
it is here represented as being. Obviously 
it includes the persuasion that the New Tes- 
tament writings have no supernatural or 
peculiar sanctity. The action of Mr. Hall’s 
method on the contrary persuasion is not 
that of the farmer with his pick and shovel 
breaking up the lingering drifts of winter’s 
snow, but that of the spring winds that dis- 
solve them in a more gentle but not less ef- 
fectual manner. 

“The Millennial Reign” is a chapter show- 
ing what good orthodoxy, as good as any, this 
doctrine was in the second century, when 
the survival of the soul apart from the resur- 
rection of the body was accounted a most > 


,damnable heresy. The next following chap- 


ter extends the same criticism to the Gnos- 
tic speculations of the second century, and 
exhibits Paul’s later Epistles as profoundly 
implicated in those speculations; as were 
similarly the speculations of the Fourth Gos- 
pel and the related Epistles. The concluding 
chapter, ‘‘The Mystic Gospel,” is the most 
attractive presentation we have ever seen of 
a view that differs widely from that of the 
Christian apologist. “It will be impossible,”’ 
says Mr. Hall, “to overrate its power or to 
be blind to the splendid assurance and sus- 
tained imaginative force with which it lifts 
the entire earthly scenery of Christianity 
into visionary spheres.” Yet, “with the 
Fourth Gospel alone,” we are assured, ‘“‘we 
should never have guessed that Jesus of 
Nazareth led a human life, ending in a hu- 
man tragedy.’’ A note twelve pages long sums 
up in a very clear and convincing manner 
the whole modern discussion of the ‘‘Date of 
Authorship of the Fourth Gospel.’’ Mr. 
Hall’s position is that of Prof. Toy, viz., 
that, could the date of the Gospel be pushed 
back to the beginning of the second century, 
its critical significance would be much the 
same as if a later date were fixed. The Gos- 
pel would be no more historical with the 
earlier than with the later date. 

Those who remember Dr. Holmes’s de- 
scription of Emerson as “‘an iconoclast with- 
out a hammer, who took down our idols from 
their pedestals so tenderly that it seemed 
like an act of worship,’’ will think, perhaps, 
that another such is here. Mr. Hall’s ten- 
derness is unmistakable; his admiration, too, 
of many things which he cannot assign to 
their traditional places; likewise his human 
sympathy with forms of thought quite dif- 
ferent from his own. 





In the Australian Bush, and on the Coast 
of the Coral Sea. By Richard Semon. 
Macmillan Co. 1899. Roy. 8vo, xvi, 552 
pp. Illustrated. 


The author left Germany in 1891 with the 
intention of devoting two years to the study 
of the vertebrate Australian fauna, especially 
the development of the oviparous mammals 
and marsupials, and of Neoceratodus, a 
remarkable Australian fish. In pursuance 
of these objects he spent a good deal of time 
in Queensland, Northeast Australia, besides 
visiting the district of Thursday Island, 
Torres Strait; the south coast of British 
New Guinea; Celebes and other islands be- 
tween Papua and Borneo, in the group of the 
Moluccas; Java, Banda, and Singapore. 

Neoceratodus, commonly known to Aus- 
tralian settlers as the ‘Burnett salmon” 
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and sometimes called the “lungfish,” is a 
large animal, representing a type more or 
less intermediate between amphibians and 
fishes, with many archaic characters; the 
fins are limblike, the tail pointed instead of 
forked, and its supposed nearest relatives 
occur as fossils. At the time of Dr. Semon’s 
expedition, nothing whatever had been re- 
corded in regard to the development of this 
animal, the study of which was expected to 
throw much light on the evolutionary his- 
tory of fishes. The embryology of the duck- 
billed Platypus or Ornithorynchus was also 
at that time entirely unstudied, and but lit- 
tle was known in regard to the younger 
stages of the Australian marsupials. The 
field which he explored was therefore one 
of rich promise, and offered to the successful 
investigator exceptionally important scien- 
tific results. 

The geographical distribution of the liv- 
ing Neoceratodus is limited to the upper 
waters of two Queensland rivers, the Mary 
and the Burnett; it obtained its name of 
“salmon,’’ not from any external resem- 
blance to a salmon, but because its flesh is 
of a reddish color. It is an uncommonly 
indolent creature, a general feeder, which 
will occasionally take the hook, but is usual- 
ly caught by the Australian natives in 
small hand-nets. It cannot progress when 
out of the water, and, according to our 
author, does not, like its African relative 
Protopterus, bury itself in the mud in times 
of drought in a kind of hibernation. Al- 
though it has ia addition to its gills a sort 
of lung by which it can breathe air, it 
does not appear to be able to exist entirely 
without water; the most that Dr. Semon 
will admit in this direction is that, when 
severe droughts reduce a stream to a series 
of fetid mud-holes and slimy pools, the 
lungfish is able to survive when the other 
aquatic animals succumb. The spawn is 
gelatinous and very delicate, requiring the 
greatest care to keep it alive for study. 

Dr. Semon, with some white assistants and 
a number of natives, camped in the vicinity 
of the Burnett for some months, and, after 
much trouble, succeeded in obtaining and 
preserving a series of the eggs in various 
stages. The hours of waiting were improved 
by collections of the birds and mammals, 
especially the young stages of Echidna, and 
several marsupials. His study of the eggs of 
Neoceratodus showed that the development is 
much more like that of amphibians than that 
of any other known fish; thus confirming the 
theory of its intermediate character which 
had been based on the anatomical characters 
of the full-grown animal. 

The account of Dr. Semon's labors and 
travels is destitute of any very startling ad- 
ventures. He describes in a pleasant way 
his daily occupations, the scenic characteris- 
tics of the regions visited, and the impression 
made upon him by their native inhabitants. 
He formed a somewhat higher opinion of the 
Australian blacks than that usually express- 
ed by travellers. The relation of his expe- 
riences on the coast of New Guinea is per- 
haps the most entertaining part of the book, as 
touching a region much leas known to the lay- 
man than the other districts visited. The chief 
and in fact almost the only criticism which 
suggests itself is, that the author has dwelt 
somewhat too long on unimportant and per- 
sonal matters, and thus increased the size 
and cost of his book as well as diluted its 
interest. 


The illustrations are excellent, the maps 








good, there is a sufficient index, and for those 
interested in and not yet familiar with the 
literature of the Malay-Australian region 
the work can be cordially recommended. It 


may be added that the translation of this | 


work from the German original was made | 


under the author's supervision, and that the 
technical scientific results of the expedition 
are being separately published under the title 
of ‘Zoédlogische Forschungsreisen in Aus- 
tralien und dem Malayischen Archipel.’ 





The Land Registration Act of Massachusetts, 
which took effect October 1, 1898. With an 
introductory statement, annotations, cross- 
references, and citations of cases bearing 
upon it. By Charles S. Rackemann. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 1898. 


Mr. Rackemann has rendered, in this lit- 
tle book, a considerable practical service to 
his profession and the public. He has not 
only published an annotated edition of the 
new Massachusetts Torrens law, but has put 
his finger upon the weak spot in the sta- 
tute, and indicated concisely but clearly the 
constitutional question which will have to be 
met before the system can supplant that now 
in existence. The passage of the Torrens 
law in Massachusetts has already brought 
this question into the courts, and, while it 
is still sub judice, we are not inclined to ex- 
press an opinion one way or the other; but 
the point involved is worth attention, as, 
should the statute be declared unconstitu- 
tional, it would seem as if a very serious dif- 
ficulty had been encountered by those who 
are endeavoring to establish the Torrens sys- 
tem in this country. 

The system is in essence one of title in- 
surance by the State. Its object is to make 
the transfer of land as simple as that of 
personal property, by making titles in- 
contestable. .It differs in several re- 
spects from the present system of pri- 
vate title-insurance, which in the last 
twenty years has established itself in all the 
chief cities of the United States. The latter 
system insures the purchaser against evic- 
tion, just as fireinsurance insureshim against 
fire. He pays a small premium, and, if 
evicted by superior title, he recovers a sum 
of money which makes his loss good. But 
eviction cannot be prevented. Under the 
Torrens system, eviction is wholly impossi- 
ble, and the insurance money goes not to the 
purchaser, but to any one having a superior 
title who may suffer from not being able to 
evict him. All titles once obtained from the 
State (for under the Torrens system the 
State is the issuer of the title) become non- 
contestable. 

The objection made by Mr. Rackemann— 
and this we understand to be the sum and 
substance of the suit now pending in the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court—is that, under 
our constitutional system, this is impracti- 
cable, substantially because a Torrens law 
decree that the title of A. B. is valid and 
non-coatestable, involves the summary adju- 
dication of a question between A. B. and the 
whole world, and that our constitutions make 
no provision for such an adjudication by any 
summary process. A. B. comes into a Tor- 
rens court and demanda a certificate of title 
for a piece of land bounded by land of per- 
sons unknown. The scheme of the act Is 
that the court shall call on all concerned 
to come into court and prove any adverse 
claim or else for ever hold their peace. But 
the objectors say that such a method of 





barring claimants to land is neither equity 
hor common law; that there can be no pro- 
per trial either infer partes or in rem; that 
it is not but deprives 
persons of their property otherwise than in 
accordance with “the law of the land.” it 
is a nice point, and we do not profess to 
prophesy what view the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts will take of it. Mr. Racke 
mann’s book has been the signal for a bat- 
tle royal over it, and all those who, like 
ourselves, heartily approve the principle of 
the Torrens system, will be glad to have the 
question of constitutionality (we have only 
mentioned the point principally involved) 
considered and disposed of by a court of last 
resort of high standing. The volume in- 
cludes a Torrens System bibliography of 
nearly fifty titles. 
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sketch of the growth of the French lyrie ; an analysis of 
French versification and notes by the editor. 


Edited by Prof Oscar Kuuns of Wesleyan (Ct.) xi + | 
202 pp. tino. SOc, net, 





378 Wabash Ave., Chicago (for text-books only) 


LY PUBLISHED: 


| GERMAN. 


Lessing’s [inna von Barnhelm. 

Edited by A. B. Nrenons of Harvard, and a portrait 
/ and re roductions of twelve etchings by Cnopo- 
WIECKI, XXxxvi+163 pp. I6mo. Cloth, 60c., net, 


Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. With In- 


ALMER Of Yale = Jl(ustrated with views, repro- 
ductions of documents, ete. 1xxvi+404 pp. 16mo., 
Cloth, 80c., net. (Without vocabulary 60c. net.) 


Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac. | trogsesion. Notes. anda FULL VocABULARY by Prof. 


lléras & Stern’s First Lessons in | | Stern’s First Lessons in German. 


FRENCH. By Prof. B. Me&ras and Director S. M. 
STERN of Stern's School of Languages, New York. 
S2ipp. temo. $1.00, net, 


Meéras & Stern’s Grammaire Fran- | 


CAISE. The method of this book ts quite unusual. 
Bigpp. 12mo0. 1.25 net. | 
| 


Segur: Le Retrait de Moscou. | 


kdited by Prof. 0. B. Super of Dickinson. vili+135 } 
pp. J6mo, Boards, 85c. net. 


llusset’s Histoire d’Un [lerle Blanc 
hdited by Misses Witttams and Cointatr of Smith, 
iv+50 pp. lé6mo. Bds. 80¢., net 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
De Paris | 


! 
Selections from Le . Edited 


xvi+277 pp. 16mo. &Sde., net. 
| 


Toepffer’'s Bibliothéque de [lon | 
ONCLE, Edited by Roperr L. Taytor, of Yale. 
XX + 2OL pp, 50e, net, | 


IN PRESS: 
Kuhns’s French Reader for Begin- | 


NERS. By Prof. Oscar Kvuns of Wesleyan (Ct.) 


Hugo: Scénes de Voyage. 
i Aix-la-Chapelle 
by T. B. Bronson, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


CHEMISTRY. 


Congdon’s Qualitative Analysis. 


ity Prof. Krxnest A. Coxnapon of Drexel Institute. 
Oipp. Interleaved, Svo, 60c., net. 
Ready in May. 
Torrey's Elementary Studies in 


CHEMISTRY By Dr. Joseeu Torney, Ja., of Har- 
vard, About 400 pp 


Woodhull’s Chemical Experiments. 


ty Prof. Joun F. Woopneuns, author of “A Firat 
Course In Selence,” 12mo 


By §1GMoN M, SreRN, director of Stern’s School of 
Languages, New York, 202 pp. 12mo, $1 net 


| Reseeger s die Schriften des Wald- 


SCHULMEISTERS, An authorized abridgment. 
Fdited by Prof. Lawrence Fossver of the University 
of Nebraska, With two poems by Baumbach and 
frontispiece. xfi+ 158 pp. Bds, 40c., net. 


Leander’s Traeumereien. ‘Ten of 
the best of these stories, Edited, with notes and vo- 
cabulary, by Miss ATSON Of the Hartford 
(Conn.) High Schorl, 151 pp. 12mo. Bds, 40c, net. 


. 

Stern’s Aus Deutschen [leister- 
WERKEN,. Niebelungen, rarcival (and Lohengrin), 
Gudrun, Tristan und Isolde. Erziihit von S1G@Mon M. 
STERN, WIth A FULL VOCABULARY. XXvii+225 pp. 
16mo. $1.20 net. 


Corwin’s German and English Ex- 
ERCISES for supplementary use with Whitney’s Com- 
pendious German Grammar and Whitney’s Brief Ger- 
man Grammar. With notes and vocabularies. By 
Prof. R. N. Corwin of Yale. 77 pp. 12mo. Paper, 
2d5e., net. 

The prices of the two Whitney Grammars are $1.30 
net and 60c., net, respectively. 


Watson’s German Sight Reading. 


With notes by Miss I. B. Watson of the Hartford 
(Conn.) High School. 41 pp. témo. Bds. 40c., net 
Good passages of easy, unhackneyed prose. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Evans’s Algebra for Schools. By 
Groree W. Evans, (natructor fn the -" aeaae High 
School, Boston, 433 pp. 12mo, $1.1%, n 
A fresh and enthusiastic aang subject ; it 

makes the student think of his algebra problems as ‘re- 

lated to life. 


Nipher’s Introduction to Graphic 
ALGEBRA. For High Schools, By Prof, F, EF, 
Nipner of Washington University, 61 pp, 12mo, 
H0c, net, 


+ * | Postage on NET books 8 per cent, additional. 








TRANSLATIONS AND REPRINTS, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Vol. V.No.2. Protests of the Cour 
des Aides of Paris, April 10, 1775. 


French Text, English Translation, 162 pages. Ty 
J. HH. Rontnsox, Ph.D., Columbia University, Paper, 
Me, ; Cloth, 80c 


Circulars D. UNRO, 
on application. } Univ, of Pennsyivania, Philada,, Pa. 








To Authors: We Publish 
. . » A new book every day in 
Manuacripts require 4. the pear. 0 


VE. 
TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, NEW VOR 


NEW ORDER. CHICAGO, IL de A Lepage eit 


cal monthly. 
ford says: “Ita reading matter fs interesting and valua- 
ble, literary tone excellent; keeps abreast of the times.” 
Per year, with premium, 25 cents, 6 months, 10 cents, 








Thayer, W. R. Throne-Makers. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, $1.50. 

The Gambling World. Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50. 

The some Age. Jan.-March, 1899. Boston: Living 


Age Co, .- 
Vance, Wilson. God's War. F. T. Neely 
Van lbyke, Rev. Henry. The Gospel tor a World 
of Sin. "Macmillan. $1.25. 
Verhaeren, Emile. The Dawn. Chicago: C, H. 
Sergel Co. $1.25. 
Warden, Florence. Joan, the Curate. F. M. 
Buckles & Co. $1. 
ba mae Richard. No. 5 John Street. Century 
0 
Wilkinson, “Spenser. From Cromwell to Welling- 
ton. Twelve Soldiers, London: Lawrence & 
Bullen; Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Williams, J. L. The Stolen Bier, and Other News- 
paper Stories. Scribners. $1.2 
Woodberry, Prof. G. E. Heart of , Macmillan, 


$1.50. 





Oliver Cromwell 


COMMEMORATION EDITION. 


A History. Comprising a Narrative of his 
Life, with Extracts from his Letters and 
Speeches, and an Account of the Political, 
Religious, and Military Affairs of Eng- 
land during his Time. By SAMUEL HAR- 
DEN CHURCH, Litt.D., A.M. 

With 18 photogravure illustrations, and 
battle plans of Marston Moor and Naseby. 
Royal 8°, size 6%x9%, gilt top, uncut 
edges, pp. xvii.+542, $6.00, net. 

What, however, we confess interests one most in 
the volume is the excellent account furnished by 
Mr. Chureh of the military side of Cromwell's 
career. He appears to have neglected no means 
by which to arrive at the most complete and accu- 
rate account of the various conflicts of the pro- 
longed Parliamentary War. We doubt whether a 
hetter description on the whole of the leading bat- 


tles of the civil war has ever been furnished than 
in this work. 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK & LONDON. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 





A new novel by GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 


A Daughter of the 
Vine. 


Uniform with “Patience Sparhawk and Her 
Times” and the * Californians.” 


With Portrait of the Author. 





JOHN LANE, 140 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 














OXFORD /IAPS. 
By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 


These 
PALESTINE, Biblical Gecameeker ba 
WESTERN ASIA, 


tain all recent discoveries, 
EGYPT AND SINAI, ty. 


and — accepted authori- 
rooms. Special vermis fer 
ST. PAUL'S TRAVELS. | tne nape tea set. ” 


Oxford Map Publishers, Oxford, Ohio. 





Modern French Literature. 
By Bensamin W, W818, Ph.D., Harvard. 
1amo, Cloth, $1.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
254 Washington St., Boston. 


UTHORS Por all business between 
Author and Publisher, 

address EDITORIAL BUREAU, 120 Liber- 
ty St., New York. Mention Nation. 








UTOGRAPH LETTERS o wv Famous 
People bought and sold by WaLter Sanzante, 
1125 Broadway, New York City. Send for price-list, 
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Old Books. Rare Books, 
Choice Books. Quaint Books. 


Typography. Topography. 
BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS. 
FIRST EDITIONS, ETC. | 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, pronounced to 
be the most original and interesting list issued, | 
$64 pages. 8vo, with 370 Reproductions of Plates, 
Portraits, and Title-pages, post free, 6s. (which sum 
is deducted from the first purchase of 30s.) 


PICKERING & CHATTO, 


Antiquarian Booksellers, 66 Haymarket, 
St. James, London, S. W. 


LIBRARIES, 


We supply Public, Private, School, College, and Club 
Libraries with all current Books promptly and cheaply. 
It is our specialty. We deal in nothing but books. Our 
Monthly Bulletin of all the publishers’ new, noteworthy, 
and popular booxs mailed on application. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 and 7 East 16th St., New York, 








S t Our annual inventory clearance 
en catalogue. Books at Half Price 
and less. Some of the greatest bar- 


Free gains we have ever offered. Send 


your address on a postal card to 
@ j , Successors to > 
Chas. E. Lauriat Co. Succesors to Boston. 


301 Washington St. Opp. “ Old South” Church. 
Mention THE NATION. 














BOOKS When calling please ask for 
T MR. GRANT. 


A 

LIBERAL Whenever you need a Book, 
DISCOUNTS. address MR. GRANT. 

Before buying books, write for quotations. An assort- 
ment of catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for 10 cent stamp. 

F. E. GRANT, Books. 

23 W. 42p Sr., - - - - NEW YORK. 

(Mention this advertisement and receive a discount.) 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 5th Ave., between 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 


Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers ; Tauchnitz’s British authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. een of stock mailed 
ondemand. New books received from Paris and Leipzig 
as soon as issued. 


MAYER & MULLER, Booksellers, 
2 Prigz Louis Ferdinandstrasse, Berlin (Germany). 


Direct supply, at best terms, of GERMAN NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, PAMPHLE'TS, and PERIODI- 
CALS in any department of Learning and Literature. 
Cheapest opportunity for Libraries, Professors, and Stu- 
dents. Catalogues on application. Best references. 





C. A. KOEHLER & CO., ms J 4 
149a Tremont St. (Lawrence FOREIGN BOOKS 
Building, corner West St.) 
ston, Mass. Importations from Europe. 
Catalogues on application. 





OOKS.—All Out-of-print Books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Acknowledged the 
world over as the most expert book finders extant. 
Please state wants. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, England. 


100,000 Vols. in Stock. 
Rare Books Send for Catalogue. 
JOSEPH McDONOUGH, “ Ye Olde Booke Man,” 
53 State Str., ALBaNny, N. Y. 











An Ark full of Rare, Old, and Curious 
Books. Write for Catalogue. NOAH F. 
MORRISON, 877 Broad St , Newark, N. J. 


OLD BOOKS 4%),MAGa- 
Send stamp for list. Address A. J. CRAWFORD 
#12 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Ce ae 


London Weekly Circular of Rare Books Issued 
every Saturday. Sent gratis by 
H. W. HAGEMANN, 160 sth Ave., New York. 








Books. SECOND-HAND AND NE W, 
Standard and Rare. Books bought. Cotalogpes 
issued. E, W. JoHNson, 2 EF. 42d 8t., N. Y. 
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CLARENDON PRESS. 


Etymological Dictionary of the French Language. By Atcusre Beacur 


Translated by G. W. Krrceuty, D.D. Third Edition. Crown Svo, $1.75 


Historical Grammar of the French Language. By Avovere Brevcurr. Trans 


lated by G. W. Krremix, D.D. Seventh Edition. Extra feap. Svo, ®e 


A Historical Grammar of the French Language. From the French of Auguste 


Brachet. Rewritten and Enlarged by Pager Toynper, M.A. Crown, Svo, $2.00 

German Classics. Edited. with Biographical, Historical, and Critical Introduc 
tions, Arguments (to the Dramas), and complete Commentaries, by C. A. Bucnnem, Phil Doe, 
Professor in King's College, London. 

Send for List 

Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans. Reduced from $1.70 fo bve. 

German Passages for Unprepared Translation. For the Use of Candidates for 
Army. Civil Service, and other Examinations. Selected and arranged by Epwarp Eurxe o 
stiff covers, 75c. 


Practical Work in General Physics. By W. G. Wooticomner, M.A,, B.Sc. Crown 


Svo, Se. 
Practical Work in Heat. Crown 8vo, We. 
Practical Work in Light and Sound. Crown 8vo, We. 
Magnetism and Electricity. Crown 8vo, We. 


The Junior Euclid. Books land2. By S. W. Fixx, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, cut 
flush, 40c. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (American Branch), 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MATHEMATICAL STANDARDS. 
GEOMETRY 





** Thave found enough in it to assure me that it will prove the most useful tert-book on the subject 
that has ever been published.”’—Gro. DANIEL OLps, Professor of Mathematics, Amherst College 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By; PLANE GEOMETRY. Crown 8vo, 

ANDREW W. Pauitiips, Ph.D., and Cloth, 80 cents; Introduction Price, 
Irvinc FisHer, Ph.D., Yale Univer 65 cents. 


sity. Crown 8vo, Half Leather, $1.75; | LOGARITHMS OF NUMBERS. Five 

Introduction Price, 81. 40. figure Table by ANprew W. PHItcirs, 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. Abridged. Ph.D., and Irvinc Fisuer, Ph. D., 

Crown 8vo, Half Leather, $1.25; Intro Professors in Yale University. Crown 

duction Price, $1.05. 8vo, Cloth, 30 cents; Introduction 
Prepared for use in High Schools and Academies. Price, 25 cents. 


TRIGONOMETRY 


** As one who fairly revels in mathematics, I wish to say that * Elements of Trigonometry, by Phil 
lips and Strong, 1s the best, simplest scientific text-book ever issued from an American press. It ia to 
Sar ahead of all others for one bo introduce a comparison. It is up to date."—Sup't J. M. Greenwoon, 
Kansas City, Missouri, Ex-Pres. National Educational Association. 

ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERI- ; LOGARITHMIC AND TRIGONOMETRIC 
CAL TRIGONOMETRY. By Anprew TABLES: Five-Place and Four. Place, 
W. Pururrs, Ph. D., and Wenpe.t M. By Anprew W. Puicurrs, Ph. D., and 
Srrone, Ph.D., Yale University. Wenvett M. Srrone, Ph.D., Yale 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 90 cents; Introduce University. Crown 8vo, Cloth, #1.00; 
tion price, 75 cents. Introduction Price, 83 cents. 


TRIGONOMETRY AND TABLES. Half Leather, $1.40; Introduction Price, #1 15. 


Special terms to teachers. Correspondence invited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 





Monographs von, “THE GODHOOD 
on Artists| (cernminrs. OF MAN... 


LIGHT, 
- * It shakes the foundation of Religous 
Richly tllustrated and tastefully bound 


Conceptions by exposing the 
For the connoisseur as well as the art student 


FALACIES of the MODERN CHURCH 
And points the way to a better social con- 
dition of MAN. 

Every Student, Minister, Thinker 


SHOULD READ IT. 


The Chicago Chronicle says: “Not even 
Col. Ingersol makes the ordinary religious 
views of the creation, the peculiarness of 
the Hebrew people and the rank unchris- 









JUST OUT 


RAPHAEL 


With 128 {liustrations 


HOLBEIN 


With 151 fllustrations 


\ 


$1.50 each Others in preparation tianness of the Christian Church practice 
more glaringly absurd." If your news- 
LEMCKE & BUECHNER dealer does not have it order direct of 
PUBLISHERS NICHOLAS MICHELS, 





Paper, 2% Chamber of Commerce. 


812 Broadway . ~ New York SS Cloth, ie. Chicago, ill. 
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A GUIDE TO THE WILD FLOWERS: 


By ALICE LOUNSBERRY. Itlustrated by Mrs. ELLIS ROWAN 
With an Introduction by Dr. NATHANIEL L. BRITTON 


64 beautiful full-page COLORED plates, showing 79 different plants, and 100 black and white plates, show- 
ing 103 plants, together with 54 diagrams. Better illustrated than any similar book. Makes reading 
a pleasure. 

Contains descriptions of nearly 500 plants,—many more than any similar book. 

Many of America’s most beautiful and unusual flowers, found in no other popular work, are given here. 

It is complete in itself, employing no technical terms that it does not define, and requiring no other book to 
make ic intelligible 

Condensed and free from padding, it is ot too large to be a handy companion in the woods, fields and roads. 

Arranged according to the kind of Sod in which plants grow,—the most natural classification. Family, 
Color, Odor, Range, and Time of Bloom are all given in each case. Indexes of Common Names, 
Scientific Names and Colors aid in making identification easy. 

As a text-book for the instruction of beginners—children or adults—the book is unexcelled. 

While enjoyable and readable, it is strictly correct and in accordance with the latest scientific research’ 

Non-botantsts will enjoy it as much as botanists, and will learn much with little eftort. 

Mrs. Rowan is ¢he world’s greatest painter of wild flowers. She has won more medals than are possessed by 
any other woman, and she recently refused $75,000 offered by the German Government for her col- 
lection. Her drawings are from the fresh fowers in or near their homes. While artistic and beauti- 
ful, they are techn‘cally correct. 

Dr. Nathaniel L. Britton, Director of the New York Botanical Garden, Emeritus Professor of Botany, 
Columbia University, and author of ‘‘ An Illustrated Flora,” has made suggestions for the scientific 
part of the text and has written an introduction. 


Size 51x77, inches. Cover Designed by Miss Amy Richards. Cloth, $2.50 net. Field Edition, full leather, $3.50 net. 


for sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid. If this book is not found satisfactory to any purchaser and is returned at 
once, the money will be refunded. Mention the NATION. 


> FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 


27 and 29, West 23d Street, New York. 
AEDES M ENE DEDEDE OUOE OULU OUD 
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AN EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


I.—THE NATION stands alone in its field. It has the largest circulation of any literary and political 
journal published in this country. Almost 10,000 copies are printed every week. These repre- 
sent but a part of the actual readers of the paper, as it goes to all the principal libraries and 
reading-rooms, and into thousands of families. 








11.—The circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do classes—lawyers, physicians, bank- 
ers, and other professional men—and in the homes of cultivated people, where the education 
of children is a matter of careful consideration. 


I1I.—The School List in THE NATION has been a representative one for many years. It includes 
cards of most of the prominent educational institutions everywhere, during the season of 
school advertising, and a considerable number are inserted in the paper throughout the year. 


IV.—-The rate is reasonable, and discounts are made on continuous insertions, of which most of the 
school advertisers avail themselves. 








School advertisements are printed in a uniform typography, with the address in the first line, classi- 
fication being made by States, alphabetically, unless especially ordered displayed on other pages. 

Advertising rates, 15 cents an agate line each insertion, with the following discounts: 5 per cent. on 
4 insertions, 10 per cent. on 8 insertions, 12 1-2 per cent. on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 26 insertions, 
20 per cent, on 39 insertions, 25 per cent. on §2 insertions. 

The Nation is sent free while advertisement continues, 

Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising agency, or directly to 


Tue Nation, 206 to 210 Broadway, N. Y. 
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D. Van Nostrand Company’s 


Recent and Forthcoming Publications. 


Portland Cement. Its manufacture and use. 
8vo, cloth, illustrated. Price, $1.50. 
Soaps. A Practical Manual of the manutacture of Domestic, Toilet, and 
other soaps. By Georce H. Hurst, F.C.S. 8vo, cloth, 385 pages, 

65 illustrations. Price, $5.00. 

Report on the Investigations into the Purification of the Ohio River 
Water at Louisville, Kentucky. By GreorGe W. FuLLeR. 4to, cloth, 
480 pages, 8 full-page plates. Price, $10 00 weft. 

Text-Book of Seamanship. The Equipping and Handling of Vessels under 
Sail or Steam. For the use of the U. S. Naval Academy. By Rear 
Admiral S. B. Luce, U. S. N. Revised by Lieutenant Benson, U. S. 
N. With illustrations drawn by Lieutenant S. Seasury, U.S. N. 8vo, 
half leather. 579 pages and 124 plates. Price, $10.00. 

Sanitary Condition of Dwelling Houses in Town and Country. 
Edition, By Georce E. WARING, jr. 16mo, cloth. 
Science Series, No. 31.) Price, 50 cents. 

Slide Valve Gears. An explanation of the Action and Construction of 
Plain and Cut-off Slide Valves. By F. A. Hatsey of the American 
Machinist. Seventh edition revised. t2mo, cloth. Price, $1.50 

Petroleum Motor Cars. By Louis LockerT. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. 

Treatise on Roofs and Bridges. With numerous exercises. 
A. Bowser of Rutgers College. 
$2.25 net. 

The Electrical Transmission of Energy. A Manual for the Design of 
Electrical Circuits. By ArtHuR V. Aspotr of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. Iilustrations and g folding plates. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged. 8vo, cloth. Price, $4.50. 

Minerals in Rock Sections. The Practical Methods of Identifying Mine- 
rals in Rock Sections wih the Microscope. Especially arranged for 
students in technical and scientific schools. By Lea McILvaNne 
Luguer, Department of Mineralogy, Coiumbia University. 8vo, 
cloth, illustrated. Price, $1.50 met. 

Electrical Engineers’ Pocket Book. By Horatio A. Foster. With the 
collaboration of eminent specialists. One thousand pages and numer- 
ous illustrations. /n press. 

Conductors for Electrical Distribution. Their Materials and Manufacuure. 
By Prof, F. A. C. Perrine of Leland Stanford University. /n press. 

Theory and Design of Chimneys. By W. Watiace Curistie. /n press 

Standard Polyphase Apparatus and Systems. By M. A. Oupin of the 
General Electric Company. /n press. 

Manual of the Slide Rule. By F. A. Hatsey of the American Machinist. 
(No. 114, Van Nostrand’s Science Series.) /n press. 

Treatise on Photographic Optics. By R. S. Core, 
12mo, cloth, $2.50. 

Purification of Sewage. Being a brief account of the scientific principles 
of Sewage Purification and their practical application. By SipNey Bar- 
WISE. 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 

Small Engines and Boilers. A Manual of Concise and Specific Directions 
for Construction of Small Steam Engines and Builers of Modern Types. 
By Ecpert P. Watson. Jn press. 


By Cuartes D, JAMESON. 


Revised 
(Van Nostrand 


By Epwarp 
r2mo, cloth, illustrated. Price, 


M.A. 330 pages 


23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, New York. 


We bey one sell bills of exchange to and 


TT make Cable Transfers of money on Europe, ae 
LE Pd Australia, and South Africa; also make To receive the current 
CREDIT collections and issue Commercial and numbers {n a convenient 


Travellers’ Cred ta, available in all parts 
of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS &CO. 


NO, 59 WALI STREET, NEW YORK. 


(temporary) form. Sub- 
stantially made, bound 
in cloth, with Tug Na- 
TION stamped on the side 
in gold. Holds about one 





We volume. Papers easily 
KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES and neatly adjusted. 
at SCHERMERHORN'S, 3 East 14th St., N. Y. Sent, postpaid, on re 


Send for new Catalogue. 





ceipt of 75 cents. 





1X 


Recent Publication 


AND 


PUBLISHED POR SALE Ay 


John Wiley & Sons 


53 East Tenth St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The [licroscopy of Drink- 
ing-water. 
By Georce C. Watprre, Mt 
Laboratory Department of Water Sup 
ply, Brooklyn, New York. 
by tigures in the text and 19 full page 
nalf-tones. S8vo, cloth, 83.50 


Pre ms pene t 


Illustrated 


Landscape Gardening as 
Applied to Home 
Decoration. 

By Samvuet T. Maynarp, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 
trated. 12mo, cloth, 81.50. 


Profusely illus 


Physical Chemistry for 
Beginners. 

By Dr. Cu. Van Deventer, with an In 
troduction by Prof. J. H. Van’t Hoff. 
Authorized American Edition from the 
German Edition. By Berrram B. 
Bo.ttwoop, Pb.D., Instructor in the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Uni 
versity. 1l2mo, cloth, 81.50. 


Examination of Water, 
Chemical and Bacte- 
riological. 

By Wittiam P. Mason, Professor of Che 


mistry, Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti 


tute. I2mo, cloth, @1.2. 


The Elements of Physical 
Chemistry. 

By J. Livincsron R. Morcan, Ph. D., of 

the Department of Physical Chemistry, 


Columbia University. I2mo, cloth, 
2.00. 
Sewerage. 
The Designing, Construction, and Main 
tenance of Sewerage Systems. By A. 


Prescort Fotwe.r, Lafayette College. 
8vo, cloth, 83.00, 


Elements of Sanitary En- 
gineering. 
By Mansrietp Meraiman, Profe 
Civil Engineering in Lehigh l 
sity. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


SHORTLY 


Sewer Design. 


By Henry N. Ocnes, Cornell Unifersi- 








ty. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 
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CO. 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Special Clearing Sale 
Table Cloths and Napkins 
25% to 50% 


Reduction from Regular Price. Some of them are soiled and shop- 
worn. In other respects they are perfect goods of standard 


Statesmen 


Musicians 
Historical Personages 


Revised and Enlarged) TEN CENTS 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & 


‘Linen Store” Quality 


TABLE CLOTHS. 


2.00 250 $8.00 3.50 8.75 550 

300 3.50 3.50 4.50 5.50 8.00 

3.75 4.50 5.00 5.50 6.00 8.00 

reduced from. 5.00 6.50 6.50 8.00 9.00 12.00 

2 x3 yards... 5.00 5.50 6.00 7.50 

reduced from. 7.75 7.50 9¥.50 12.00 13.00 

2 x4 yards... 6.00 6.00 7.00 750 7.50 

reduced from.10.50 12.00 14.00 11.00 15.00 . 

24¢x3 yards... 3.50 4.00 4.50 #00 5.00 6.50 28 7.50 8.50 10.00 
reduced from. 5.00 600 7.00 7.50 10.00 10.50 .75 12.00 12.50 15.00 
24x3l¢ yards... 4.50 5.00 6.00 7.50 8.50 9.50 

reduced from. 7.00 9.50 12.00 15.00 16.50 19.00 

2x4 yards... 6.00 7.00 8.00 10.50 

reduced from. 9.00 14.25 11.00 14.50 

2144x6 yards... 8.00 12.00 15.50 18.00 

reduced from.12.00 18.00 23.00 24.50 


Authors 
20 East 16th Street, New York 


Lawyers 


2 x2 yards... 1.7 
reduced from. 2.2 
2 x3 yards... 2.6. 
3.2. 
4.0 


Kings and Queens 


* 


eS CUS Cuor 


Actors and Actresses 
CATALOGUE (Second Edition, 



































NAPKINS. 


ern 1.50 2.50 75 $8.50 4.75 
reduced from. 2.00 3.50 50 5.50 7.00 
2.25 2.50 2.7% 3.00 4.50 5.25 7.00 7.00 8.00 
reduced from. 2.73" 3.00 3.00 4.00 5.50 6.50 9.00 10.25 12.00 
8.00 
reduced from.10.00 12.00 


In connection with the above we are offering exceptional values in 
Linen Sheets, Pillow and Bolster Cases, and Towels, all of which 
affords a special opportunity for those furnishing summer homes. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 


14 West 23d St., New York. — 


Men’s Wear. 


Dress Shirts, Collars and Cuffs, 
Flannel, Cheviot, and Golf Shirtings. 
Neck Wear, Pajamas, Bath Robes, Smoking Jackets. 


Hosiery and Underwear. 


Men’s Half Hose, Fancy Balbriggan, Silk and Lisle Thread Socks. 
Cartwright & Warner’s Underwear, spring weights. 


Men’s Riding and Driving Gloves. 


Dent & Fownes’s best Kid and Chevrette Gloves. 


Proadovay K 19H st. 


NEW YORK. 











